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The Law of the Cubic Proportion 
in Election Results 


M. G. KENDALL and A. STUART | 


[Division of Research Techniques, London School of Economics] 








1. A GREAT deal of interest was aroused in connection with the 1950 General 
Election in the United Kingdom by an article in the Economist newspaper for 
7 January 1950, calling attention to an empirical law which appears to operate 
in two-party contests in recent times. The law, briefly, states that the pro- 
portion of seats won by the victorious party varies as the cube of the pro- 
portion of votes cast for that party over the country as a whole. It has been 
found that in the British elections of 1935 and 1945 the law was remarkably 
closely followed, and there was equally striking agreement for the New 
Zealand election of 1949. In this paper we examine the theoretical and empiri- 
cal bases of the law. 

2. The law itself appears to have been suggested for the first time by the 
Rt. Hon. James Parker Smith in evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Systems of Elections of 1909 (Cmd. 5352). Smith, who had himself been a 
wrangler and a Smith’s prizeman and had contested six elections (being 
successful in four of them, attributed the law to P. A. MacMahon. Smith 
emphasized the disparity between the strength of the representation of a 
party in the House of Commons and its share of the votes in the whole country. 
He was an advocate of proportional representation, although it appears from 
his evidence that his views on the subject were undergoing modification. 
This is what he actually said about MacMahon’s law (Minutes of Evidence 
before the Royal Commission, 19 May 1909) : 


Chairman: Although they polled more votes they had fewer members ?— 
Yes, you cannot get exact uniformity or proportionality in these things. In 1906 
the Liberals had the greatest majority of any. The Liberals only had 56:8 per cent 
of the votes, but they got 75-5 per cent of the representation, that is, more than three 
toone. That shows you the very constant excess proportion. I may say in paren- 
thesis that that is not a thing that depends at all on the constituencies being of differ- 
ent sizes. It would not be affected by a redistribution that made every constituency 
of exactly the same size. It is just as likely to be true if some constituencies are bigger 
and some smaller as it is if they are all uniform ; but that is not what it depends on. 
I think I may give an illustration that would make it obvious what I mean. Sup- 

183 
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posing you had a great box—a great bin of marbles of two colours, red and blue— 
and supposing one sort is in a majority. Supposing there are 11,000 blue marbles 
and 9,000 red marbles all stirred up in the box together ; it is quite obvious that if 
you put in your hand without looking and draw out one, the chance that you would 
get a blue marble would be 11 to 9. The marbles are the electorate, each marble 
representing a voter. But supposing you take out a whole shovelful of the marbles, 
then it is quite clear, if the marbles are effectively mixed all through the box, the 
chances are that the distribution of marbles in the shovel corresponds to the dis- 
tribution of marbles in the whole box. Therefore the chance is much greater, if you 
take out a shovelful and then count the blue and red marbles, that the majority 
of marbles will be the same as the majority of the whole number than when you 
pick out a single marble. Supposing you take out the whole box and spread them 
out and count them, then we know the majority would be the blue majority. 11,000 
against 9,000 ex hypothesi. If you divide it into two halves the chance that each half 
would have a majority of the blue would be enormous. If you took out a quarter, 
or just a big shovelful, the chance would still be considerably larger than the chance in 
regard to one single marble. You can call a shovelful a constituency. You can dig 
out shovelfuls of different sizes, call them constituencies, count the number of blue 
and red balls in each of them, and let each side score one for the number of shovelfuls 
in which it has a majority. I have been going into the mathematics of it, if you 
are willing to take it from me, and the chances of a single marble being drawn blue 
is 11 to 9; but the chance of a whole shovelful having a blue majority is something 
very near 2 to1. I have had the help in this of my friend Major MacMahon, who is 
one of the leading mathematicians of the day, and he gives me this as the formula : 
that if the electors are in the ratio of A to B then the members will be at least in the 
ratio of A* to B*. That is to say, in the present case, if the electors are as II to 9, 
then the members will be in the ratio of 11° to 9%. That is not quite 2 to 1, but rather 
less. This formula applies when the two parties are nearly equally divided. If 
there is any great disparity, the exaggeration of the majority increases at a much 
more rapid rate. 


3. The law as enunciated by Smith may then be put in this form: In 
a two-party contest between, say, Whites and Blacks, let p, be the proportion 
of votes cast for the winning party, say White, over the whole electoral area. 
Then if the number of seats won by White and Black are W and B respectively 

ital 

B > a8 ‘ ‘ ‘ : sistife) 
where gg = I — 9. The equality operates only in the neighbourhood of 
po =4. We shall call this “the MacMahon law’ and reserve the name of 
the “‘ law of the cubic proportion ”’ for the equality. 

4. How MacMahon arrived at his result is a mystery. An examination 
of a bibliography of his work suggests that he himself did not publish any- 
thing on the subject. One should not, perhaps, attach too much weight to 
the sequence of ideas presented in oral evidence before a Royal Commission, 
but if Smith’s evidence is any guide to MacMahon’s train of thought the 
mystery deepens. If MacMahon regarded the law as a phenomenon of simple 
sampling of the kind mentioned by Smith then it could not have been derived 
mathematically ; and in fact it is not true, because in virtue of a well-known 
theorem known as Bernoulli's, for any fixed value of #9, however close to 3, 
the ratio W/B tends to infinity as the size of the constituencies increases so 
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that the winning party is virtually certain of gaining all the seats. On the 
other horn of the dilemma, if MacMahon was appealing to observed distribu- 
tions of the proportion ~, say, among constituencies then he would not have 
found the law closely verified for the experience of his time + and would also 
have found that its operation is not restricted to the neighbourhood of ~, = 4. 
It is unthinkable that a man of MacMahon’s calibre should have made an 
error in mathematics ; but we do not know how much significance he himself 
attached to the result. Smith’s evidence is obscure and the Royal Commission 
was very probably out of its depth and did not pursue the matter in further 
questions. All we can say, therefore, is that on the face of it the law seems 
to have been reached on very doubtful premisses. It might well have remained 
a forgotten mathematical curiosum had the Economist article to which we 
have referred not revived interest in it. 

5. Before leaving the historical aspect, we might mention a paper by 
Edgeworth (1898) which was known to Smith in 1909. Edgeworth noted that 
the distribution of proportions # in English (he did not consider Scottish or 
Irish) constituencies was approximately of the type which the statistician 
calls “normal” with standard deviations varying from 0-0898 in 1886 to 
0:0750 in 1895, and used the fact to calculate the proportion of Unionist seats 
from the proportion of Unionist votes for England as a whole. For instance, 
his method gave a percentage of 64-9 in 1886 as compared with an observed 
value of 66-0, and in 1895 a percentage of 66-7 as compared with an observed | 
69:2. Edgeworth made no mention of any such law as MacMahon’s, and to 
apply his method it is necessary to know not only the global proportion of 
votes but the dispersion of proportions among the various constituencies. 

6. Since Edgeworth and MacMahon considered the relation of seats to 
votes, the rise of a third major political party has complicated the workings 
of simple majority voting in the U.K., but in the 1935, 1945 and 1950 general 
elections the two-party system effectively returned and, despite some hopes to 
the contrary, seems likely to remain in force in the foreseeable future. In 
the analysis below we adopt the following method of dealing with the embar- 
rassments of third-party candidatures : 

(a) Only those seats in which both major parties fought, and in which one 
of them was successful, are considered as falling within the scope of the law of 
the cubic proportion. 

(b) The proportion calculated for each constituency is of the votes cast 
for the party winning a majority in the House of Commons to the combined 
votes of the major parties in that constituency. 

(c) In constituencies returning two members (which were abolished in 
1948) the candidates of each party were matched off and the constituency 
regarded as two.? 

1 Smith’s written evidence applies the law to seven elections between 1885 and 1906. The 
agreement was good enough to establish his point about proportional representation, but not 
very good. The smallest.error was six seats in 1892, the largest 48 seats in 1895. 


* If one major party nominated only one candidate, this made the constituency single for 
our purposes, 
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By these arrangements, Northern Ireland was largely excluded from 
consideration. The twelve university seats (which were abolished in 1948), 
where voting was by proportional representation, were also excluded. 

7. It is an empirical fact that in the elections of 1935 and 1945 (the first 
won by Conservatives and the second by Labour) the distributions of consti- 
tuencies according to the proportion of votes cast for the winners are very 
close to the normal form. Table I, (a) and (0), gives the actual distributions 
and in Fig. 1 we show the distribution function for 1945 together with the 
distribution function of a normal curve with the same mean and variance.} 
The agreement is evidently very good and that for 1935 was, if anything, better. 

8. We may therefore take it that, at least for these elections, the distri- 
bution of # is approximately normal. This is not a sampling effect in the 
usual sense ; that is to say, it does not arise from the fact that in samples 
from a homogeneous population of Conservative and Labour votes the distri- 
bution of # is binomial and therefore nearly normal. On the contrary, fluc- 
tuations of simple sampling are very small for constituencies of the size here 
discussed. The standard error in simple sampling in groups of, say, 60,000 


TABLE I 


(a) Conservative Vote as a proportion of (Labour and Con- 
servative) Vote, 1935, im the 510 constituencies contested 
by both parties and won by one of them. 





Cumulated Percentage 


Proportion p Pom KF of total no. of 





“a5 *59 
-20- 1°37 
25- 2°94 
*30- 5°29 
as 9°02 
*40- 14°90 
*45- : 26-08 
a 39°41 
‘55- 55°88 
-60- 68-63 
‘65- 79°02 
*7O— 88-63 
eae 95°88 
-80- 98-04 
*85- 99°80 
-go- 100 

*95- 100 











Total 





1 The “distribution function” gives, for a specified p, the proportion of constituencies 
exhibiting that or a lower value of p. SO ee ee ee ee 
tion ”’ actual figures are given in the last column of Table I. The means and variance were 
calculated from the grouped data of Table I and a Sheppard correction was applied to the 
tter, 
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(b) Labour Vote as a proportion of (Labour and Conservative) 
Vote, 1945, im the 576 constituencies contested by both 
parties and won by one of them. 





Cumulated Percentage 
Proportion p C i. = of total no. of 





OF “17 
*05- bo F J 
*Io- ‘17 
‘I5- ‘17 
*20— 3 “69 
*25- 2-08 
*30- 712 
“39- 11-98 
*40— 22°22 
*45- 32°99 
“p- 44°10 
a5- 59°55 
-60- 75°17 
*65- 85°59 
*70— 92°01 
ys 95°31 
-80- 98-78 

*85- 99°65 

-go— 100 

*95- 100 











Total... - 576 





(c) Labour Vote as a percentage of (Labour and Conservative) 
Vote, 1950, im the 607 .constituencies contested by both 
parties and won by one of them. 





% No. of | ra an ” has 
sa Constituencies co =< 





"33 
“99 
4°12 
12°85 
22-90 
34°43 
48°43 
62°27 
73°64 
83-69 
90°28 
94°56 
96°87 
99°01 
99°67 
100-00 
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(about the size of the average electoral area) is V/(p9g,/60,000) and this cannot 
exceed $/¥V 60,000, i.e. 0-002. The observed variation of among consti- 
tuencies is due to the fact that voters of similar political views tend to occur 








Cumulated percentage of constituencies 








Value of p 


Fic. 1.—1945 Election. Crosses show actual data and continuous 
curve a normal distribution with the same means and variance. 


in groups. Voters cannot be regarded as scattered at random over the various 
constituencies. We revert to this point in paragraph 20 below. 

g. Consider now a distribution of values of such as that illustrated in 
Fig. 2. Let the ordinate at the mean value of ~, say #,, be AB and the 


A 











POE) A 


Values of p 
Fic. 2. (See text). 


ordinate at the point = 4 be PQ. Then the number of winning seats is 
represented by the area to the right of PQ, say y, and the ratio W/B is equal 
to y/(i —y). Let the distance PA be x. 
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We now suppose that in a series of elections the proportion p, may vary 
but that the dispersion of the distribution of p remains constant ; thus the 
curve in Fig. 2 may be regarded as displaced one way or the other but not 
altered in form as the overall proportion of votes cast for one party varies. 
This is equivalent to regarding the curve as held fixed and the line LM slid 
along its length. We then require the relationship between y/(1 — y) and the 
distance x. Now OA =? and hence 


Any law of the form 
(2) 


is therefore equivalent to 





2, =A}*4). hace! sin tall ees 


In order to determine a law of type (2) we then merely have to fit a curve of 
type (3) to the distribution curve (the cumulative frequency curve) of the 
observed distribution of #, y representing the proportionate cumulated fre- 
quency and x the excess of p over }. 

10. Consider now the particular case represented by the law of the cubic 
proportion 





~ (P+2)’ mee es ea 


ci @ Ne 
which may be written in the equivalent form 
(rt + 2x)8 
~ a(x + 2x8) * 
with a corresponding frequency distribution 
d [I— 2\2 
s-3 - 2) tien} ~ #@ 
The mean of this distribution is zero and its variance is found, on inte- 
grating x*f over the range — $ to 4, to reduce to 
4X 
27V3 
In a similar manner we find 


(5) 


fy = — } =0-018,711,0 


= 0-001,048,2 


Ba = 7 = 2°993,874 
The kurtosis is thus almost exactly that of a normal distribution. 
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We had intended at this point to insert a diagram comparing the distri- 
bution function of the law as given by equation (5) with that of the normal 
distribution with the same mean (zero) and variance (0-018,711,0). The fit, 
however, is so good (not only near the mean but for a wide range of values of 
% corresponding to , say, from 0-15 to 0-85) that the two curves are barely 
distinguishable on a diagram of practicable size. We therefore give some 
values of the ordinates and of the distribution function in Table II as a basis 
of comparison. 

TaBLeE II 


FREQUENCY FUNCTIONS AND DISTRIBUTION FUNCTIONS OF THE NORMAL CURVE AND 
THE CUBE-LAW COMPARED 





Ordinates Distribution functions 





Fees ome 
oe +136788 
Normal Cube 





— 3°6553 "0037 
— 3°2897 “0132 : “OOO 
— 2°9242 -0404 . ‘0014 
— 2°5587 ‘1105 . "0055 
— 2°1932 +2633 . ‘0154 
— 1:8276 "5490 . "0357 
— 11-4621 ‘0015 : ‘0730 
— 1:0966 5986 1350 
— 0°7310 +2326 +2286 
— 0°3655 7280 "3539 
° ‘9165 2 

-7280 -6461 
'2326 °7714 
1-0966 +5986 *8650 
1-4621 ‘OO15 S +9270 
18276 "5490 ‘ "9643 
2°1932 +2633 ° +9846 
25587 ‘1105 ‘ "9945 
29242 *0404 . -9986 
3°2897 "0132 “¢ "9999 
3°6553 "0037 ° 1-0000 


° 


0°3655 
0°7310 


eH NNN DD HH 




















11. Since the observed distribution of ~ is very close to the normal form 
and the normal form itself is closely represented by the law of the cubic pro- 
portion, it follows that the observed distribution of p may be represented by 
the cube-law provided that it has the correct variance. For the elections of 1935, 
1945 and 1950, surprisingly enough, this turned out to be so. The values for 
the means and standard deviations are 

Mean Standard deviation 

1935 election : . ; - 0°577 0-133 

1945 election . ; ; » 0°572 0-135 

1950 election : ‘ _ . 0513 0138 

Law of the cubic proportion . 0°137 
Since the distribution functions of the cube-law and the normal curve are so 
close to each other and the standard deviation for 1945 is so close to that of 
the cube-law, Fig. 1 effectively shows the fit of the cube-law to the 1945 data. 
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12: The validity of the law of the cubic proportion then depends on three 
things, (@) the empirical fact that the distribution of proportions # at an 
election is nearly normal, (6) the mathematical fact that the cubic-proportion 
law very closely approximates to a normal form with the same variance, and 
(c) the empirical fact that the variance of the cubic-proportion law is very 
closely approximated by the variance of the observed distributions. The law 
is thus not universal. It appears to be a feature of British elections (though 
not, as we note below, of U.S.A. elections) that the distributions of p are nearly 
normal and one might assume with some confidence for predictive purposes 
that they would continue to be so. Thus bases (a) and (b) are fulfilled. 
Whether (c) is likewise fulfilled depends on a variety of practical circumstances 
but it appears to be true that the variance of the distribution changes fairly 
slowly with time so that one would not expect a very marked change between 
one election and the next. 

13. We can evidently derive more general laws of the same character as 
the cube-law, but unless they have the same attractive simplicity there 
would not be much point in doing so. If we are attempting to predict the 
result of an election, the most straightforward approach would be to draw the 
distribution curves of the previous elections and use them to predict the curve 
for the coming election by a graphical synthesis ; the forecast can then be 
read off from the curve when a forecast of p, for the whole country has been 
obtained by surveys of public opinion or other means. 

14. It is perhaps worth examining how far the cubic-proportion law is 
likely to be in error for small changes in the variance from its current value. 
If the standard deviation increases by 1006 per cent, the law will give 


ya(: +=)’ 
B \r —2x 


2x 
I+ i438 
2% 
eae 
The difference reduces, to the first order in 6, to 


W 4 I2x 
= ~(<) ae : . : A 


Now in practical cases x usually lies between o and o-r and if the variance 
increases by 5 per cent 6 will be about 0-025 and the corrective term given by 
(7) is then 0-3x approximately. For a closely fought contest with x, say, 
0:02 (a 52: 48 split of votes) the term is 0-006 in a ratio of (52/48)? = 1-271, 
and would amount only to less than one seat. For x = o-r (a 60: 40 split) 
the term is 0-03 in a ratio of 3-375 and again amounts to less than one seat. 


1 Between 1945 and 1950 the electoral areas in the United Kingdom were altered substan- 
tially and this had some effect on the normality of the 1950 distribution. 


when it ought to give 
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15. Consider generally the effect of variation in the standard deviation 
of the normal curve. If o becomes smaller, then for any distance x (OA in 


Fig. 2) . will be larger, and the area of the curve lying to the right of PQ 


(proportion of seats won) will be larger than if the cubic-proportion law holds 
exactly. Conversely, if 6 becomes larger = will be smaller, and the proportion 


of seats won smaller than if the cubic-proportion law holds exactly. At any 
election, therefore, in which the distribution of ~ is normal, variation in the 
standard deviation of » from 0-136788 will produce the effect that a higher or 
lower power than the third will be required to raise the votes ratio to the seats 
ratio. It does not, however, follow that a different power will give an equally 
good fit to the distribution curve over its whole course or, in consequence, 
that the appropriate law would therefore be a power law. But we may note 
in passing that if 6 is less than 0-136788, as it was when MacMahon formed his 
law, a higher ~, requires a higher power than 3 to produce an accurate pre- 
diction. This tallies with Smith’s statement to the Royal Commission. 

16. We have considered whether the cubic-proportion law operates in 
the U.S.A. elections for the House of Representatives. The distribution of 
proportions p (Democratic to total votes) is shown in Table III and it will be 
clear on inspection that there are important differences between the American 


TABLE III 
Proportion of major party vote going to Democratic Party in 1944 
Congressional elections in the 371 seats contested by both major 
parties and won by one of them. 





No. of Districts | TSemiterm | (diene 





*45- 
°-50—- 
-o5= 
‘60- 
*65- 
bed 
js at 
-80- 
*85- 
‘90- 
*95- 


PONDWHUO HA 


— 








Total . : 78 49 











1 The States excluded are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
N. and S. Carolina, Texas, Virginia. 
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and the British distributions. The American experience, in fact, is bimodal. 
This is due to the peculiar circumstances of the Southern States which return 
members to Congress with exceptionally large majorities. The Southern vote, 
in fact, is so solidly democratic that the elections are hardly contests. It is 
very remarkable that if we ignore the ten states in the South which returned 
only Democratic Congressmen (regarding these elections, perhaps, as virtually 
uncontested) the distribution returns to a form closely resembling the British 
type. Moreover, it has a standard deviation close to the value required by 
the law of the cubic proportion, being 0-132 for the 1944 experience. 

We have not investigated foreign elections further because we feel that a 
satisfactory inquiry would need a more detailed knowledge of foreign electoral 
systems than we possess. Nevertheless it appears not improbable that some 
law such as the cube-law might be found to operate in the United States 
(and possibly elsewhere) when allowance is made for the special position of 
the South ; we hope that some workers overseas may be interested enough 
to pursue the topic further. 

17. In working on the British data for 1935 and 1945 we were compelled, 
as noted in paragraph 6, to exclude certain constituencies from the scope of 
the cubic-proportion law. To be logical we should also take as the proportion 
>, only the proportion of White to total (White + Black) votes in the consti- 
tuencies to which the law is applied. The ratios calculated by the writer of 
the Economist article, however, are based on the overall vote for the country 
as a whole, which is much more easily accessible. The effect of the change 
to the exact basis would be slight and it has not seemed worth while to recal- 
culate the 1935 and 1945 ratios. For 1950, however, we did so, with the 
following results : 

Votes cast for Labour (including Irish Labour) in 607 seats = 13,169,551 

Votes cast for Conservative and National Liberal in 607 seats = 12,327,106 
The votes ratio is therefore 1-068341 and the cube of this is 1-219353. Applied 
to a total of 607 seats, this gives a division of 333 : 274 as against the actual 
result of 313 : 294, an error of 20 in the seats going to either party, and therefore 
of 40 in the majority. 

18. This result looks worse than it is because the parties are so very close 
together, but it nevertheless provides a salutary reminder of the limitations 
of the cube-law in prediction. Despite the remarkable constancy of the 
standard deviation, the whole apparatus of prediction is endangered if the 
distribution of the proportion # in constituencies departs appreciably from the 
normal distribution. In 1950, the departure was sufficient to produce an 
error of 40 seats in the majority predicted. It is unlikely that, with a standard 
deviation so close to the prescribed value, the error would be greater than this 
unless there were some violent distortion, but it is as well to bear in mind, 
when making predictions based on opinion poll figures that, in addition to 
the sampling error and non-sampling biases automatically introduced into the 
prediction, which should be small with good polling methods, there is an 
additional range of uncertainty produced by non-normal distribution of the 
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proportion. Fig. 3 shows the frequency distribution of the election as given 
in Table I(c) fitted to a normal curve of the same standard deviation (0-138). 
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Fic. 3.—Election of 1950. Frequency-distribution of constituencies and normal 
curve of same mean and standard deviation. 


1g. In any case, of course, the use of the cubic-proportion law in pre- 
diction depends on obtaining an accurate forecast of the proportion ). We 
ourselves attempted a prediction of 1950 results on the basis of the Gallup 
poll figures published two or three days before the election. The results were 
amazingly close, being : 

Our forecast Actual 

Labour - . ° . ‘ ‘ 316 315 

Conservative and allies : ‘ 7... 2 298 

Liberals . . ; » ; > 9 9 

Others 2 R ‘ ij ° ° 7 3 


625 625 

This is almost too good to be true but we freely admit that our success 
was quite undeserved. The Gallup poll figures (45 per cent Labour, 43:5 
per cent Conservative), though accurate within the limits of error which might 
have been expected, slightly underestimated the Labour vote; this error 
compensated almost exactly the deviation from the law of the cubic propor- 
tion ; and we were lucky in our guesses as to what was going to happen in the 
score or so of seats not covered by the law. The calculations illustrate again 
the sensitivity of forecasts to small errors when the election is a very close one. 

20. The fidelity with which the normal distribution is reproduced by the 
distribution of values of # naturally raises the question whether there is any 
underlying theoretical reason for its appearance. We have noted above that 
the distribution cannot be explained as a central limit effect in simple sampling. 
If the model mentioned by Smith were the correct one, that is, if we could 
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regard White and Black votes as scattered at random over the country, the 
distribution would be normal but its variance would not exceed 1/240,000, 
namely 0-000,004,167, for constituencies of 60,000. The variance observed 
at the present time is about 0-018, which is 4,320 times as great. If any 
stochastic scheme can account for the phenomenon at all, there must be a 
very high internal correlation between voters in the same constituency. 

21. Now it is clear that the distribution of Conservative and Labour votes 
over Great Britain cannot be accounted for by any simple scheme. It depends 
on powerful geographical and historical as well as on political and demographic 
factors and no probabilistic scheme could hope to predict on prior grounds 
what the combined effect of these multitudinous interlocking influences might 
be. Nevertheless, it is possible to set up fairly simple schemes which repro- 
duce the observed phenomena closely. We do not say that these are the 
correct schemes. They grossly oversimplify the actual circumstances. But 
it is instructive to consider them, if only because they diminish the natural 
surprise with which one encounters the normal distribution in electoral systems. 

22. Consider first of all a system consisting of a large number of White 
and Black balls, and a sampling process such that there is a correlation between 
successive drawings ; that is to say, if a White ball has been drawn on the 
previous trial it is more probable that a White ball will be drawn on the next 
trial than if a Black ball had been previously drawn. Let ¢ be the probability 
that if a White ball has been drawn the next ball will be White, and ?#’ the 
probability that if Black has been drawn the next will be White. We have 
by hypothesis ¢ — ¢’ (=e, say) >0. This scheme is what the probabilist 
calls a Markoff chain, the chances ¢ and ?’ being constants so that the result 
of any drawing depends on the result of the previous drawing but only on that 
result. The theorems concerning this process which we require are given by 
Uspensky (1937, pp. 223, 301). In fact 

(a) If p, is the proportion of White balls in the parent population, assumed 
large, the mean Value of the observed #’s in samples of m is py; 

(6) the distribution of » tends to normality as m tends to infinity, that 
is to say x = p — fy is distributed in the form 

I 
Fo= ———e de ; : ot 
oV (22) ®) 
with a variance given by 
2 — Poot +é 
te as ; : , ete 
Whereas in the ‘case of independent drawings the variance is pgq_/m, which, 
as we saw above, is much too small, for dependent drawings in a Markoff 
chain it is given by (9). For our present case we have 
I+eé 
“eS Mies 
giving 
@ = 09995 approximately 
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The observed variance could therefore be accounted for by a very high corre- 
lation between successive drawings expressed by the fact that ¢ — ?’ is 0-9995. 
This involves a higher degree of political cohesion than seems probable. We 
must remember, however, that the inhabitants of a constituency are not put 
down one by one as if they were drawn from a population under a Markoff 
scheme. There are cases where the correlation between members will be very 
high indeed (e.g. between husband and wife or between members of the same 
trade union) and cases where it is less marked. 

23. As another possibility, suppose that we regard our sample as drawn 
under what the statistician calls a Lexian scheme. We now consider the 
samples as taken from several groups—not one bin of balls as suggested by 
Smith, but from several bins with different proportions of Black and White 
balls, If there are & groups and the probability of a member of the ith group 
voting for the winning party is ,, the variance of proportions ~ obtained in 
samples of (each sample chosen entirely from one group but all the groups 
contributing equally to the total number of samples) is given by 

n—I 
Pole | O— var p ; ‘ . - (Io) 
where var #, is the variance of the proportions , among the & groups (Yule 
‘and Kendall, 1950, p. 401). Thesecond factor in (10) will, in the circumstances 
we are here considering, be large compared with the first factor and can account 
for the large observed variance of . This scheme also will account for the 
observed normality. 

As to the plausibility of this scheme, suppose we were able to attach to 
each constituency an index of average social, economic or political class, and 
then to group all constituencies according to this index. It would then be 
possible to regard the resulting groups as the populations from which the 
constituencies are drawn as samples and perhaps this does not depart too far 
from reality. Constituencies are geographical areas and, for various reasons, 
a given social, economic or political class does not—and indeed cannot— 
regard all areas as equally eligible for residential purposes. In this sense, our 
Lexian sampling scheme has a certain plausibility, though we do not claim 
too much for it: 
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Voting Behaviour in a Lancashire 
Constituency 
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of Stretford immediately after the general election of February 1950. 

Remarkably little information exists about voting behaviour in this 
country, and the aim of the survey was to obtain answers to a number of 
simple but important questions which have not hitherto been investigated. 
We planned to gather information regarding such matters as the basic social 
characteristics of the various classes of voter, the size and composition of the 
floating vote, the relation between voting in national and local elections, and 
the reasons for non-voting. 


Ts IS the report of a survey conducted in the Parliamentary Borough 


THE CONSTITUENCY 


The first problem was to find a constituency which satisfied certain criteria 
and was within easy reach of Manchester. Our criteria were as follows. First, 
the boundaries of the constituency must be substantially the same as in 1945, 
so as to make comparison possible. Second, it should be one which only 
the two main parties had contested in 1945, but in which they were joined by 
a Liberal for this election, so that light might be thrown on the sources of 
Liberal support. Third, as we were interested in the floating vote, we hoped 
to find a constituency in which this vote would be decisive, i.e. a Labour seat 
which would be lost to the Conservatives. Fourth, the area should be con- 
terminous with one or more local authorities, to facilitate comparison with 
voting-in local elections. Fifth, if possible it should be varied in its social 
composition ; our third criterion effectively excluded purely agricultural or 
mining areas, but we hoped also to avoid a purely suburban constituency in 
favour of one which contained a fair cross-section of occupations and classes. 

In the event, it was found that Stretford was the only constituency near 
Manchester which fulfilled more than three of these conditions, and that in 
fact it satisfied all five. Its boundaries have been slightly changed, but the 
number of electors concerned, about 10,000, is small enough to be manageable. 
We could not be certain, of course, that Labour would lose the seat, but it 
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was clear that only a small swing of opinion would be needed to bring this 
about, and the local election results suggested that this swing had occurred. 
This prediction proved to be correct ; while the majority of the seats suggested 
as “ marginal” by political forecasters remained in the control of Labour, 
Stretford did its duty, from our point of view, and changed its allegiance. 
The social composition of the area is interesting ; consisting of the Municipal 
Borough of Stretford and the Urban District of Urmston, the constituency 
contains a middle-class residential district, a housing estate built under a slum 
clearance scheme between the wars, and an area typical of large cities (it 
adjoins the Manchester boundary) in which large and previously prosperous 
houses have declined socially and are now overcrowded. It also includes the 
Trafford Park industrial estate, which, in the words of an official brochure, 
“contains more factories within two square miles than any similar area in 
Britain”’. Many Stretford electors work in Trafford Park, and about as 
many travel to Manchester for employment in offices and shops. 

The electoral history of Stretford shows it to have been a safe Conserva- 
tive seat until 1945, for in the inter-war years its members were all Conserva- 
tives, either in name or in effect. This history, combined with the 1945 result, 
suggested that it was the kind of constituency which the Left would gain only 
when on the crest of the wave, and which the Conservatives would have to 
regain if they were to return to power. 


THE METHOD 


The survey was conducted by a group of students, 30 in number, from 
the Department of Government and Administration of Manchester University. 
It was estimated that a sample of about 500 electors would be large enough 
for the purposes of the survey, and this was obtained by picking each 150th 
elector from the register. Substitutes were not used except when the original 
choice had moved away, in which case a registered elector of the same sex was 
interviewed from the same house or one next door. The response was excep- 
tionally good. Of 474 persons interviewed- only 26 refused to co-operate, 
mainly because they objected to saying for which party they had voted. 
This gives a coverage of 94-5 per cent. The results provide two checks on the 
sample. Of the adult population of Stretford, 53-4 per cent are female ;! 
of the sample the proportion is 53-3 per cent. Of the voters in 1950 40 per 
cent were Labour, 49 per cent Conservative, and 11 per cent Liberal ; of the 
sample, the figures are Labour 38 per cent, Conservative 49 per cent, and 
Liberal 13 per cent. These are well within the 95 per cent limits for a random 
sample of 448 taken from a normal population. 

Information was gathered regarding the party for which the elector had 
voted in 1950, in 1945, and in the local elections of May 1949; and also 
regarding his or her marital status, length of residence in Stretford, member- 
ship of social groups, and occupation—or, in the case of a married woman not 


1Source: Estimates of the Sex and Age Distribution of the Civilian Regulation. These 
figures include persons aged twenty, and give the position at 31 December 1947. 
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working, her husband’s occupation. The interviewer estimated the elector’s 
age group and social status. This last classification was not rigidly defined, 
but was intended to record the interviewer’s own view of the social status of 
the elector, occupation not being taken into account. It was based upon factors 
such as type of house, condition of house and furniture, and appearance and 
manner of the elector. Most of the interviewers were Social Administration 
students, who have some training in making judgements of this kind, and in 
order that their standards might be checked each was asked to write a report 
setting out the criteria he or she had adopted for this classification and giving 
examples of electors placed in each of the four groups. The classification was 
of assistance in determining the social group of each elector, although occu- 
pation was the main basis of this decision. 

Consideration was given to the systems of social classification that have 
been used in other surveys, but none of them quite fitted our needs, and, as 
the value of a classification depends almost entirely upon its fitness for the 
particular purpose in hand, it was decided to devise one for the survey. A 
classification was needed which segregated people both according to the broad 
social groups to which they belong, and according to the nature of their work, 
and which was yet fairly simple. A system was adopted in which four classes 
are distinguished, two of them sub-divided according to occupation. 


I. Upper middle class: prosperous professional or business. 

IIa Professional or business not in I: bank clerks, school teachers, better 
paid office workers, etc. : 

IId Technicians: works managers, industrial chemists, engineers, etc. 

IIc Employers not in I, shop owners, and publicans. : 

IIIa Other non-industrial workers: clerks, shop assistants, etc. 

IIIé Other industrial workers, skilled and semi-skilled: fitters, mechanics, 
machine minders, transport workers, etc. 

IV Unskilled labourers: porters, packers, sweepers, etc. 


In more than half of the cases, the elector’s occupation indicated clearly 
to which group he belonged. But in the others we referred for guidance to 
the grading of social status. Thus shorthand typists or clerks were included 
in either group IIa or IIIa according to the. interviewer’s estimate of their 
position. In the case of younger electors still living with their parents, this 
meant that the social position of the family as a whole was the determining 
factor. This was thought to be the most useful method for a survey of voting 
behaviour, for political attitudes are influenced by a social outlook which 
may depend as much upon home environment as upon occupation. 

At this point a further methodological problem may be mentioned: the 
problem of defining the floating vote. It is generally assumed that a large 
section of the electorate is constant in allegiance in all reasonable circum- 
stances, for even in landslide elections the losing party retains the greater part 
of its popular vote. The rest of the electorate, excluding habitual non-voters, 
comprise the floating vote, and they make their decision, it is assumed, 
according to the circumstances of the day, the records of the parties, and the 
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vigour of the campaign. The difficulty is to identify these voters at any 
given time. There seem to be two ways of tackling this problem. 

The first is to ask people a month (six months) before the election whether 
they have yet made up their minds which way they will vote, and to check 
this by a post-election poll of the same electors. The floating vote is then 
defined as consisting of those voters who had not made up their minds at the 
first poll together with those who changed their minds between the polls. 
There are at least three disadvantages in this method. The first is that the 
result will exclude these people who changed their allegiance between elec- 
tions but decided to do so before the inquiry is conducted—particularly im- 
portant in 1950 since both local election results and public opinion polls suggest 
that a large part of the swing from Labour to Conservative took place in 1947. 
The second is that the result will include those people who are regularly un- 
certain which way they will vote but who regularly vote for the same party. 
The third is the possibility that some of the electors’ replies to the second poll 
may be conditioned by their previous answers. 

The other method is to define the floating vote simply as those electors 
who vote for different parties at consecutive elections. The disadvantages of 
the first method disappear, but are replaced by a new problem. This is that 
between any two elections, unless there is a complete swing of opinion, there 
will be a number of voters who are floating, in the sense that they have no 
firm allegiance, but who decide in the end to vote again for the same party. 
In the 1950 election, for instance, there were probably a number of voters who 


continued to support Labour, although, had the circumstances been different, 
they would have changed their allegiance. 

Neither of these methods yields a floating vote which corresponds fully 
with our initial definition. Of the two, the second seemed to us to be pre- 
ferable. It is better to obtain a precise record of the floaters who have actually 
cast their moorings than an approximate record of the whole body. 


TaBieE I 














Total 63,217 
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THe RESULTS 


Voting. For reference purposes, the voting figures of the sample and of 
the constituency are given in Table I. 

Class. In the event it was found that only rz electors were placed in 
Group I of our classification. As this number is too small to yield significant 
results, these electors were re-allocated to whichever of the class II groups 
was appropriate. 


Taste II 


DIvIsIoN OF VOTERS AMONG Sociat Groups, AS PERCENTAGES 
OF THE VOTERS IN EACH CATEGORY 


£ 





P each voters 
wontge c category of 





IIa IIb Illa | HIb 





Consistent Labour . 3 13 5 49 
Consistent Conservative . 37 14 17 





Total Labour . ‘ .| t2 10 7 | 48 ‘ 100 
Total Conservative . . 35 9 13 22 100 
Total Liberal . 3 ‘ 38 15 Ir 20 100 





All Voters. > . P 27 10 II 31 100 
Whole Sample . ‘ . 27 10 Ir 31 100 





























Note: As the inclusion of the non-voters does not affect the result significantly, 
in respect either of class or of the other characteristics, they will henceforth be omitted. 

This table shows a clear correlation between social class and voting be- 
haviour, which, as we should expect, is more marked among the consistent 
voters of each party than it is among all their supporters. The Liberal vote, 
it is interesting to note, has a class basis Which is as strongly defined as that 
of the Conservatives. The latter party derived 55 per cent of its support 
from class II, as against 40 per cent from classes III and IV, and the Liberal 
figures are 59 per cent and 36 per cent respectively. The position is perhaps 
made more clear by Table III, which presents a cross-analysis of the same 
figures. 

TaBLeE III 


DIVISION OF VOTERS AMONG PARTIES, AS PERCENTAGES 
OF THE VOTERS IN CLass-GrRoUPS 





Percentage of voters voting : 





Class-growps 
Labour Conservative Liberal 





Ila, IIb, Ic 22 61 17 
Illa, IIIb, IV 52 39 9 
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The other point of interest is the behaviour of those groups in which there 
may be a conflict between the influences of social background and occupation ; 
that is, groups IId and IIIa. 

TABLE IV 





Percentage of voters voting : 
Class-groups 





Labour | Conservative Liberal 





IIIa 26 61 13 100 











IIb 36 45 19 100 





It is clear that group IId occupies an intermediate position ; its voting 
behaviour is approximately mid-way between that of the other class II groups 
and that of the working-class groups. 

The voting behaviour of group IIIa, on the other hand, is almost exactly 
the same as that of the class II groups. That is to say, it looks as if in this 
election, in Stretford, the lower ranks of the white-collar workers favoured the 
Conservative Party as strongly as the middle-class voters. This being so, a 
clearer correlation between voting and social group will be obtained if we 
divide voters according to occupation than that which results from a division 
by income: that is, if they are divided into industrial and non-industrial 
workers. This is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 





Percentage of voters voting : 
Class-groups 





Labour Conservative Liberal 





IIa, IIc, IIIa 19 65 16 100 
IIb, IIIb, IV 55 35 10 100 

















Sex. The following table shows the voting categories divided according 
to sex. s 


TABLE VI 





Percentage Percentage 
of Voters of Voters 
Voting Category 








Male Male | Female 





Consistent Labour . ‘ 55 ‘: a 54 46 
Consistent Conservative . 37 ‘ 41 59 
Floating voters. 54 i ‘ 49 51 
Additional voters . 4 49 





All voters . Ee : 47 . 4 . 53 
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There is a striking preponderance of women among the consistent Con- 
servatives, and a much smaller, but noteworthy, preponderance of men 
among the consistent Labour voters. It is particularly interesting to note 
that of the consistent Conservatives in social groups IIId and IV, no less than 
76 per cent are women ; these groups in fact account for the feminine bias of 
the category. The number of “ Conservative working men” appears there- 
fore to be small: in our sample, under 6 per cent of the consistent Conserva- 
tives were working men, and less than 10 per cent of the working men were 
consistent Conservatives—although there were also, of course, a number who 
turned to the Conservative Party in 1950. The proportion of men among the 
floating voters is appreciably greater than the proportion in the whole sample, 
but the numbers involved here are small and the distribution lies just within 
the limits of sampling error. 

Age. The age distribution of the consistent voters tells us little as the 
younger voters are naturally under-represented, so the following table deals 
only with the total vote for each party. 


TABLE VII 








Percentage of voters whose age is: 


Voting Category Total 
21-29 30-49 50-64 65 and over 











Total Labour . ‘ ‘ 22 47 26 5 100 
Total Conservative . ; 16 43 31 10 100 
Total Liberal . : P 22 46 25 7 100 
All voters . ‘ ‘ : 19 45 28 8 100 


























There is a clear correlation between age and Conservative voting, which 
emerges more Clearly from the cross-analysis given in Table VIII, but the rate 
of increase is not great. The graph slopes steadily upward, but the angle is 
not very steep. 

TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE OF CONSERVATIVE VOTES IN AGE GROUPS 








21-29 30-49 50-64 65 and over 












38 46 





5° 57 

















The age distribution of the Liberal voters is almost exactly the same as 
that of the Labour, and is younger than the average of all voters. The 
Liberal Party’s claim to have attracted the younger elector may therefore 
not be entirely without foundation, even though its campaign as a whole had 
such limited success. : 
Floating voters. There were 67 floating voters in our sample, 16 per cent 
of all voters in 1950, or 21 per cent of those who had also voted in 1945. Their 
age distribution is approximately the same as that of the other groups who 
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had voted in 1945, and the division between the sexes, as is noted above, is 
not significantly different from the average. The social and party composition 
of the group is shown in Table IX, the actual figures of the sample being given 
as the numbers involved are comparatively small. 














TaBLe IX 
FLOATING VOTERS ANALYSED By SOCIAL GROUP AND PARTY 
No. of voters in social groups : 
Vote in 1950 

Ila, Il, Ile | Illa, Ill, IV Not known Total 
Liberal . " . : " 26 13 —_ 39 
Conservative . ; ‘ F 9 15 _ 24 
Labour. P ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 I a 4 
All floating voters. : ‘ 38 29 — 67 
All voters. . ‘ 186 218 21 425 

















The proportion of voters in class II, 38 out of 67, is higher, but not 
markedly so, than the proportion in the whole sample of voters, 186 (plus 
some of the “not knowns’”’) out of 425. More interesting is the division 
between the parties, particularly the contrast between the Liberal and Con- 
servative votes. The Liberals obtained two-thirds of their support, in this 
group, from class II; the Conservatives only just over one-third, or less than 
a quarter of all the floating voters in these social groups. These figures may 
indicate that there are a fair number of Liberal supporters in this class, who 
voted Labour in 1945 because there was no Liberal candidate. Alternatively, 
it may be inferred that, of the middle and lower-middle class electors who 
voted Labour in 1945 and are now disillusioned, most are still reluctant to 
support the Conservative Party. 

One point is perhaps worth noting. We gained the impression during 
the campaign that the parties devoted a high proportion of their effort to 
attracting the woman voter. Our figures suggest that if this was based 
upon the assumption that women were more likely to change their allegiance 
than men, it was mistaken. If, on the other hand, its purpose was merely to 
get out the vote, it may well have been successful. Further reference to the 
floating vote is made in the last section of this report. 

Additional Voters. The additional voters, that is, those who voted in 
1950 but not in 1945, fall into three groups: those who were too young in 
1945, those who, as a result of being in the armed forces in 1945, found it 
difficult or impossible to exercise their vote, and those who had other reasons 
for not voting. These groups are labelled A, B, and C respectively in the 
following table, which gives the actual figures of the sample. 

There is an appreciable difference between the behaviour of groups 
A and B. Those in the former group opposed Labour in the proportion of 
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19 to 10, while those in the latter group supported Labour in the ratio of 
16 to 10. It looks as if Labour has succeeded in holding its support among 
the ex-servicemen, but has failed to attract a majority of the young electors 
who voted for the first time in 1950. 


TaBLeE X 





Vote im 1950 Election 


Group Total 
Labour Conservative | Liberal 











A Io 13 6 29 
B 16 8 2 26 
Cc 20 18 8 46 
Total . ; 46 39 16 IoI 

















It must be pointed out, however, that sampling errors may be large with 
groups of this size. In a sample of 29 from a population divided equally 
between Labour and anti-Labour, the 95 per cent limits of distribution which 
might result from pure chance alone are 20 and 9. In a sample of 26 the 
limits are 18 and 8. Thus in groups A and B, although the majorities in the 
samples are relatively substantial, statistically both are border-line cases. 

The other inference which might be drawn from Table X is that there 
was a tendency for Liberals to abstain from voting in 1945. The proportion 
of Liberals in group C (8 in 46) is greater than the proportion in the whole 
sample (55 in 425), but here again this difference lies within the limits of 
sampling error, the upper 95 per cent level being 10-5 in a sample of 46. 

Non-voters. Participation in the 1950 election was greater than ever 
before, both in Stretford and in the country as a whole ; in Stretford the figure 
was 87 per cent. When account is taken of the fact that the Register was 
8 months old, this figure suggests. that the degree of apathy was very small 
indeed. In our sample of 448 electors, there were only 23 who, while living 
at the same address, had not voted; 5 per cent of the whole. Of these 9 said 
they had béen ill or out of the constituency for the whole day, leaving 14 who 
were apathetic. 4 had voted Conservative in 1945, 6 had supported Labour, 
and 13 had not voted. 

Voting in Local elections. The voting in the elections to the Stretford and 
Urmston Councils shows a more extreme swing than that in the general elec- 
tions in the constituency. The figures for the two main parties show a division 
of 56 per cent to 44 per cent in the November 1945 elections, compared with 
the 1945 general election figures of 53 per cent to 47 per cent for the same area. 
The local elections of May 1949 gave the Conservatives a majority among the 
vote for the two main parties in the ratio of 6r per cent to 39 per cent, com- 
pared with the 1950 general election figures of 55 per cent to 45 per cent. 
There are two possible explanations of this phenomenon. The first is that 
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some electors vote for different parties in national and local elections; the 
second that the votes of the semi-apathetic—those who vote only in national 
elections—moderate the division between the parties. The published statistics 
suggest that both factors might operate. The following table gives figures 
for the County Council <iection of April 1949, the Municipal Borough and 
Urban District elections of May 1949, and the general election. 











TABLE XI 
Division of vote for two main 
Parties 
Election Participation 
Labour Conservative 
% % % 
April 1949 ; : 40 38 62 
May 1949. . . 57 39 61 
February 1950 . ; 87 45 55 














The results of the survey confirm that both factors were influential. The 
number of voters who turned from Labour to Conservative, or vice versa, 
between 1949 and 1950 was very small: only 15 out of 290 or 5 per cent, and 
of these 7 went one way and 8 the other. But the general election enabled 
Liberal supporters living in wards which were not contested by Liberals in the 
local election to vote for their party, and a further 21 of the 290 Labour and 
Conservative local voters were lost in this way, 14 from the Conservatives 
and 7 from Labour. If these figures represent the position in the constituency 
as a whole, they account for about half of Labour’s increase in its share of 
the poll from 39 per cent in 1949 to 45 per cent in 1950. The rest of the 
increase is due to the pro-Labour bias of those who voted in 1950 but not in 
the local elections of 1949, of whom, in our sample, 53 voted Labour compared 
with 43 who supported the Conservatives. This is reflected in the fact that 
of the Conservative supporters in 1950, 76 per cent had voted for the same 
party in the local elections, whereas only 62 per cent of the Labour supporters 
had done so. 

This latter is the more interesting factor because it illustrates what is 
probably a general rule: that the party in an attacking position is more 
easily able to engender enthusiasm for its cause, while the defending party 
has to deal with the problem of apathy among its supporters. It follows 
that the defending party is the more likely to gain from a heavy poll, and it 
certainly looks as if Labour benefited from the high participation of 1950. 

Non-voting in Local elections. The effect of non-voting on local election 
results is implied in the previous section, but at this point it is worth con- 
sidering the question of non-voting as such. The reasons for non-voting 
have recently been discussed by one of the writers } and the suggestion made, 


1 A. H. Birch, “ The Habit of Voting”, in The Manchester School of Economic and Social 
Studies, January 1950. See also J. Grundy, “ Non-voting in an Urban District”, in the same 
issue. 
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on the basis of national statistics, that voting in local elections may be a social 
habit which depends largely on the stability of the population of the area. 

The survey provides useful confirmation of this point, in the shape of a 
clear correlation between voting and length of residence in Stretford. 


TasBLe XII 


Percentage of non-voters among electors whose length of residence 
in Stretford is : 





Less than 5 years 5-10 years 10-20 years 20 years and over 





51 37 28 19 














There is also some evidence of correlation between age and voting, 
although the relationship is not so marked as that shown in Table XII. This 
is not, of course, another expression of the same tendency; many of the 
electors who have lived in Stretford over 20 years are included in the youngest 
age group. 

TABLE XIII 
Percentage of non-voters among electors whose age is: 





21-29 years | 30-49 years 50-64 years 65 years and over 








41 | 32 24 31 








If the level of voting in local elections depends largely on the extent 
to which the electors are rooted, socially, in the area, we would expect it to be 
substantially higher among members of churches and local clubs than among 
non-members. This expectation is confirmed. Of the electors who belong 
to churches and clubs in the district, only 18 per cent did not vote, while of 
the non-members of such organizations the figure is 38 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusions reached have been noted in the report, and it would be 
misleading to repeat them without the qualifications that arise from their 
context. What is more useful is to compare the 1945 and 1950 election results 
in Stretford, in the hope that this will throw some light on the influence of the 


various groups of voters, and so give additional significance to the analysis . 


already made. In particular, it would be valuable to know exactly what 
changed Stretford from a Labour seat to a Conservative seat. Was it the 
physical change in the electorate, the alteration of the boundary, or the swing 
of opinion among the same voters ? 

The additional voters made up nearly 25 per cent of the total in 1950, 
and as about 16 or 17 per cent of the 1945 voters did not vote in 1950 (apart 
from those involved in the boundary change), mainly because they were no 
longer on the Register, there is ample scope for the swing of opinion to have 
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been brought about simply by the physical change in the electorate. But, 
as it happens, the figures suggest that in this election it was the floating vote 
that was decisive. In 1945 Labour won the seat by 35,715 votes to 29,421, or 
54°8 per cent to 45-2 per cent. However, the boundary change of 1948 lopped 
off an area at the north-eastern end of the constituency which contained about 
10,000 voters, and this section is regarded as being “ solid ” in its support of 
Labour. Voting figures in nearby and similar districts suggest that “ solidity ” 
of this kind means a division of about 70 per cent to 30 per cent, and if we 
make this assumption it is possible to subtract from the total the probable 
voting figures of this section of the constituency. This gives us voting figures 
for the 1945 election, in the 1950 constituency, of about 30,300 Labour to 
27,100 Conservative, or 53 per cent to 47 per cent. This being so, a swing of 
just over 3 per cent would be sufficient to turn the tide; the actual swing 
was 8 per cent. The figures in our sample show that the floating vote 
accounted for 6-6 per cent of this 8 per cent. That is, if these figures hold 
for the constituency as a whole, more than three-quarters of the total swing 
was caused by a change in the views of voters, and less than one-quarter by 
the loss of some voters and the addition of others. 

This being so, an analysis of the floating vote has-the peculiar interest of 
being an analysis of the section that held the balance of power. On the whole, 
its results are reassuring. The floating voters in Stretford, it seems, are a fair 
cross-section of the electorate ; neither in age, nor sex, nor social position do 
they differ from their fellow-voters. No justification is found for the fear 
that they might all be housewives, or old-age pensioners, or clerks under the 
age of 30. No lesson emerges for the parties except that they must continue 
to direct their appeals to all sections of the community. 
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An Historical Study of the Origins 
and Structure of the Danish 
Intelligentsia 


THEODOR GEIGER 








HE FOLLOWING is an account of a statistical study of the Danish 

intelligentsia for the four centuries from the Reformation to 1900. 

The term “ intelligentsia ’’ has been taken to mean creators of cultural 
values in the broadest sense, including all those who have contributed in some 
way to the culture of the community. It includes artists, poets, playwrights, 
composers, actors, scholars, scientists, inventors, innovators and pioneers in 
social, political and business life, as well as prominent organizers, founders 
and leaders of so-called movements. 

The names of these men and women were taken from the Dictionary of 
Danish Biography.* With few exceptions the names and certain personal 
data of all those born between 1501 and 1900 were entered on index cards. 
The only records not dealt with were those which seemed to have been included 
originally for reasons other than cultural merit. For example, the Dictionary 
includes the names of a large number of feudal lords and officers of the earlier 
centuries, who are merely described as “‘ brave ’’, as well as names which have 
no more than an incidental connection with certain historical events. It 
cannot be claimed that the remaining 8,787 entries comprise the entire Danish 
intelligentsia for the four hundred years under review, as many names from 
the earlier periods are now forgotten. This phenomenon is, however, referred 
to later in this article. 

The personal cards contained the following data: name, year of birth, 
birthplace, field of achievement, social status of parents and sex. 

Year of birth. In order to establish historical trends the four centuries 
were originally divided into sixteen periods of twenty-five years each, but as 
the records of the earlier centuries contained relatively fewer names, the 

1 Den Danske Intelligens fra Reformationen til Nutiden. En studie i empirish Kultursociologi, 


. Bresrafice 159 pp. “FF al tables. Summary in 
* Dansk B kon, Copenhagen, 1933-44, 27 vols. 
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sixteenth century was dealt with as a whole, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were divided into fifty-year periods and the ninéteenth century into 
twenty-five year periods. 

Birthplaces were not noted individually, but classified according to 
administrative types, viz. the metropolis (Copenhagen), provincial towns and 
rural districts, the foreign immigrants forming a group of their own. Those 
born of Danish parents in foreign countries were counted as born in Copen- 
hagen, most of them being children of diplomats or big business men belonging 
to the metropolitan population. A fourth group consisted of those whose 
birthplace was unknown. These were relatively numerous in the first two 
centuries of the period. 

After a good deal of experimental work, eleven categories of cultural 
achievements were decided on, viz. (1) the fine arts, (2) music, (3) the theatre, 
(4) literature, (5) the humanities and divinity, (6) science, (7) technology, 
(8) economic activities, (9) politics and statesmanship, (10) administration, 
(x1) education. 

“ Art ’’ includes painting, sculpture, architecture and the artistic trades. 
—‘‘ Music’ comprises composers as well as performers—with the exception 
of singers who properly belong to the theatrical world.—*‘ Theatre ”’ comprises 
producers, actors, singers and dancers.—The “‘ technological ’’ group includes 
not only inventors and engineers but also those who introduced new agri- 
cultural methods.—The “economic activities’’ group comprises industrial 
and commercial pioneers as well as the originators of new forms of economic 
enterprise.—‘‘ Politics ’’ includes not only statesmen and politicians in the 
narrower sense, but also the founders and leaders of movements, political or 
social.—‘‘ Administration ’’ is a rather uncertain group. The really prominent 
administrators are—especially during the period of absolutism—hard to dis- 
tinguish from the statesmen, whereas many great lords of the past who, by 
favour of the king, held high offices, have no specific merits at all. Elimination 
of these “ drones’’, however, was exercised with the utmost restraint.— 
“ Education ” includes not only educators in the proper sense, but also those 
progressive aristocrats or business men who favoured science, art or enlighten- 
ment without themselves being creative in any way, art dealers and publishers 
who promoted new schools of art or thought, or encouraged genius. At a 
later stage of the study some of these groups (artists, scholars, politicians) 
were subdivided for further analysis. 

In theory a statistical classification should be capable of complete dis- 
crimination between categories. Unfortunately the classification used here 
does not—and cannot—fulfil this requirement. Not only do some. of the 
groups themselves overlap—the borderline between literature and history, 
or between poet and philosopher, is not always clear—but in addition many 
names, especially from the earlier centuries, should have been allocated to 
more than one achievement group. If this had been done, however, the 
quantitative comparison of groups would have been made impossible as the 
classified units would have outnumbered the biographically recorded names. 
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Each person was therefore counted only once, in his (or her) principal field 
of cultural activity. (“ Why is this person remembered ?—as a Member of 
Parliament or a novelist ? ”’) 

The social status of parents could only be roughly determined. The study 
covers four centuries during which the structure and stratification of society 
underwent considerable changes. The artisan or merchant, the school teacher 
or customs official, for example, had not the same social status in 1600 as in 
1800. Certain common denominators had therefore to be found which were 
sufficiently flexible to apply to all four centuries. 

First, the agrarian and urban occupations were copesebed. This dis- 
tinction did not coincide with rural and urban birthplaces. Doctors and 
ministers would belong to urban culture even when they lived and worked 
in the country. These two main categories were each subdivided into three, 
viz. the poor, middle-class and well-to-do. In most cases the father’s occupa- 
tion itself settled the question. In most of the doubtful cases the biography 
gave a fair picture of the family’s economic and social background. Within 
the urban category, the professions, together with the higher officials, i.e. the 
academically trained and those of equal position, were allocated to a special 
group, their background being a factor of paramount importance in the 
development of potential talent. Finally, the landed aristocracy was placed 
in a special group within the agrarian category. Similarly a special group 
among the urban occupations was made up of the nobility, including court 
and other officials. In dealing with the more recent periods this would have 
been superfluous, but it was necessary in respect of the first three hundred 
years when the continental nobility still retained some of its privileges and 
former feudal status. The remaining group represented those whose parents’ 
social position was unknown. It is shown later in this article how this group 
was treated. 

All the occupations actually encountered were listed + and grouped in 
their appropriate categories for each of the four centuries so that the allocations 
might be open to criticism and, if necessary, correction. 

In the academic and semi-academic group the clergy and school teachers 
were dealt with separately. It was one of the working hypotheses of this 
study that these two occupations played a distinctive role in the recruitment 
of the European intelligentsia, the role of the clerical families somewhat 
declining as that of the teachers increased. In general, the economic circum- 
stances of the individual families could not be determined with certainty. 
Strictly speaking, not the parents themselves, but their recorded occupations, 
were graded as ‘“‘ lower”’, “ middle-class” or “‘ well-to-do”’. This classifica- 
tion was based on historical knowledge of the economic standard of the several 
occupations at the different periods. The agrarian terms “squire "’, “‘ farmer ”’, 
“smallholder ”’, etc., were in themselves conclusive. The urban occupations, 
however, were more difficult to classify. For instance, the Danish equivalent 
of the term “‘ merchant ” always meant a rather wealthy man in the seven- 


1P. 47 et seq. 
P 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries, while nowadays it generally means a middle- 
class shopkeeper. The master-artisan was classified as middle-class, while 
the factory owner was graded as well-to-do. In individual cases the roles 
may actually have been reversed, but such exceptions on both sides would 
counterbalance each other. On the whole the economic classification was 
based on a fair and careful estimate of the social position and background of 
the individuals recorded. 


One set of main tables shows for the sixteen twenty-five year periods 
the intelligentsia as a whole and its separate achievement groups classified 
according to type of birthplace. Another set of tables accounts in the same 
way for the derivation of the intelligentsia from the different social strata 
(parental groups). 

In order to carry out an historical interpretation of the numerical findings 
a calendar was worked out, showing from year to year in four columns the 
more important events and phases of economic, social and cultural history, 
and the social catastrophes (wars, the plague, the two fires which destroyed 
Copenhagen in the eighteenth century). The synchronization had, however, 
to be carried out in two different ways. In certain respects the historic 
circumstances at the time of birth and during early life were significant, whereas 
in other cases the circumstances at the time of entering upon the active period 
of life had te be taken into account. The establishment of elementary schools 
all over the country in 1814, for instance, may have affected ‘the generation 
born shortly after 1800, whereas the legislation of 1857, which freed trade and 
industry from some of the old guild restrictions, was important for those who 
were active in business at that time. Each table was therefore treated in two 
ways. Estimating the beginning of the active period of life as being at the 
age of thirty-five, the heading “ birth group 1501-25” was bracketed with 
the heading “active from about 1535 onwards’’, the interpretation then 
referring either to the birth period or to the activity period, whichever applied. 

It was stated above that the names found in the Dictionary of Biography 
do not represent the whole of the intelligentsia for the period under review. 
The number of recorded names increases, as one may expect, from period to 
period, beginning with 115 (1501-25), and rising to 2,125 (1851-75). The 
last period (1876-1900) shows a sharp drop to 1,279. This is due to the fact 
that many of those born after 1875 are still living and that the biographer 
is highly selective in recording his contemporaries. The sixteenth period 
(1876-1900) must therefore be handled carefully, the number recorded from 
this period being significant only in certain respects. The prominent con- 
temporaries are dealt with in a study which is nearing completion and which 
will bring the investigation up to date. 

The size of the recorded intelligentsia for each period had to be compared 
with the population as a whole. This was done on the basis of censuses from 
1801 onwards and of estimates dating from 1650 made by well-known historians. 
According to these figures the intelligentsia of 1875 was relatively much larger 
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than that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As the intelligentsia 
is a specific of urban culture, however, the comparison was also made with 
the urban population only. In this case the discrepancy between the growth 
of the intelligentsia and the (urban) population was rather less though still 
considerable. One more factor had to be taken into account. The intelli- 
gentsia is composed, to a great extent, of individuals “ set free from actual 
economic production ”’ and therefore able to devote themselves to activities 
which are not productive in the economic sense. In order to maintain an 
intelligentsia a society must therefore have a surplus output of goods, which 
implies a highly developed economy. This wealth factor cannot be measured 
with any degree of precision, but even when it is estimated at its possible 
highest it cannot fully explain the relative increase in the intelligentsia. The 
remaining discrepancy would seem, therefore, to be due to the biographer’s 
selection. The underlying phenomenon may be described as “‘ the fading of fame 
in historical retrospect’’. As time goes on more and more of the names which 
were at one time famous are forgotten. This process has been investigated by 
comparing the Dictionary of 1933-44 with an earlier edition of 1886-1904. 
Practically all the names recorded in the earlier edition and omitted in the 
later one belong to the period 1770-1870. This seems to suggest the existence 
of a kind of “ filter of fame”. There would appear to be a critical period of 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty years after a person’s death. The 
names which are still famous after one hundred and fifty years continue to 
remain so as long as our cultural epoch lasts. 

The difference between the two categories ‘“ recorded names” and 
“creative persons” is decidedly greater in some achievement groups than in 
others. This is partly due to the biographer’s notion of “culture”. Until 
recently culture was understood to mean writing books, painting pictures, 
making scientific discoveries and so on. Activities of a more practical nature 
were somewhat neglected in this connection.1_ Up to a point the selection 
of names indicates a certain classic-idealistic conception of culture. Purely 
technical factors, however, work in the same direction. Scientific, artistic, 
musical and literary contributions to the culture of the community are 
accessible in libraries and museums, and the names of those who created 
them are preserved for posterity. Achievements of comparable importance 
—or mediocrity—in business or social life, and even in technology, on the 
other hand, are often anonymous. The innovation has been accepted and is 
common property while the names of the originator is forgotten. This is 
clearly seen from the figures for the industrial and technological achievement 


1 This is verified by the analysis of thirty-eight annual volumes of Who’s Who, Between 
World Wars I and II there was a marked temporary rise in the percentage of business men, 
politicians and the like among the “‘ famous contem: ”, dropping off again after 1930. 
This would seem to be due to the efforts of the biographers to pay more attention to the fields of 
practical achievement hitherto neglected. This is verified by the fact that the average 
age of business men who were first recorded js rather higher in the years 1920-30 than it is after 
1930. In other words, during the former period business men were put on record who would 
have been registered years earlier had the same principles of selection in operation then as 
were applied from 1930 onwards, 
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groups. The age of mercantilism must have been teeming with innovators 
in the technological and business spheres but the Dictionary of Biography 
shows almost nothing of this increased activity, judging from the score of 
names recorded. These and other conclusions would seem to throw light 
rather on the biographer’s attitude and evaluations of culture than on the 
cultural processes themselves. Nevertheless, the biographer’s principles of 
selection are themselves an indication of a certain cultural status. 

In more than one respect the marked movements in the size of the in- 
telligentsia give some indication of the structure of cultural life itself. To 
quote one example, the number of artists increased from 36 in the activity 
period “ 1810 onwards”, to 127 in the following period, “ 1835 onwar 
It stagnated in the next period, “ 1860 onwards”, but was doubled in the 
period “ 1885 onwards”. The periods after 1835 and after 1885, however, 
were each characterized by the existence of a second generation of newly 
enriched bourgeoisie. In the first case they were the sons of the commercial 
bourgeoisie who acquired wealth during the late eighteenth century when 
commerce was flourishing, and in the latter case they were the sons of the 
industrial newly-rich of 1860. Both are examples of plutocrats aspiring to 
cultural prestige in a society in which riches alone were not a guarantee of 
social status. In a word they were buyers of art. If this interpretation is 
correct the increase in the artistic achievement group must be concentrated 
not among sculptors and architects but among painters, which is in fact the 
case. This is verified beyond doubt when the artistic group is split up. On 
an average throughout the four-hundred-year period the painters constituted 
50 per cent of the group but this rose to 72 per cent and 66 per cent respectively 
in the two critical periods mentioned above. 


In regard to birthplaces, the foreign element in the Danish intelligentsia 
presents some interesting features. In general, the year 1776 is a turning- 
point. Up to that date foreigners were relatively numerous. This was partly 
due to the fact that higher culture was considered to be an international 
rather than a national concern, and partly the result of the tendency of 
absolutism—and its sister, mercantilism—to encourage the import of foreign 
talent. In 1776, however, after the sad Struensee 1 episode, a law was passed 
which discriminated for the first time between Danish-born nationals and 
foreigners, and this marked the rise of the national state in Denmark. From 
then on there is a steep drop in the foreign element in the Danish intelligentsia 
of from 23 to 9 per cent, further reduced to 0-3 per cent during the nineteenth 
century. In certain achievement groups the foreign element varies con- 
siderably, as the table* opposite, shows. 

There is a marked difference between those fields of achievement which 
are essentially dependent on language (literature, the theatre, education and 


of Christian VII, became Minister of State in 1771, but 
was executed for high treason in 1772. 
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even the humanities) and those which are independent of verbal expression 
(art, music, science), On the other hand, absolutism made itself felt in the 
increase of the foreign element among statesmen during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the Crown was averse to trusting its own Danish 
aristocracy. 


PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGNERS IN ACHIEVEMENT GROUPS 





Achievement Groups 16th century 17th century 1701-50 1751-1800 





. % % % % 
Art ‘ « : ‘ ‘ 75 52 35 21 
Music . . : i 84 46 52 26 
Theatre ‘ ; . ss — 29 19 12 
Literature . ° : 6 7 16 7 
Humanities . - ‘ ; 14 13. II 7 
Science . . ‘ 5 3 27 35 29 12 
Technology . , : : 50 55 50 13 
Economic activities é : 44 20 24 15 
Politics ; : . ‘ 7 26 20 6 
Administration . . . 22 18 21 8 
Education . ; R : 22 16 18 4 

















The importance of language as a means of artistic expression is very 
clearly shown by a further analysis of the theatre group. In this group 


foreigners ranged from 17 to 100 per cent among singers and dancers in the 
eighteenth century and accounted for 4 to 10 per cent even in the nineteenth 
century, whereas only 5 to 20 per cent of the actors and producers of the 
eighteenth century were foreigners, and in the nineteenth century there were 
none at all. In literature, on the other hand, only 6 to 7 per cent of the group 
for the period as a whole were foreigners, with the exception of the first part 
of the eighteenth century when: French was the favoured language of higher 
literature. 

In order to show the local distribution of the intelligentsia, the groups 
‘foreigners ” and “ birthplace unknown ” were ignored. The number of the 
intelligentsia born in the capital, the provinces and the rural districts respec- 
tively was compared with the total number of the intelligentsia. These ratios 
were correlated with those obtained by comparing the population of each of 
the three types of birthplace with the Danish population as a whole, in each 
single period. On this basis metropolitan, provincial and rural indexes were 
calculated in the following way. When, for example, Copenhagen at a partic- 
ular period comprised 15 per cent of the Danish population and 45 per cent of 
the intelligentsia were born in Copenhagen, then the metropolitan index was 3:0. 
In other words, the percentage of the intelligentsia originating in the metropolis 
was three times as great as the percentage of metropolitans in the country as 
a whole. When, at the same time, the rural population was 70 per cent of 
the whole population and only 14 per cent of the intelligentsia were born in 
the country, then the rural index was 14:70 = 0-2, the rural population 
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contributing not more than one-fifth of its numerically proportional share to 
the recruitment of the intelligentsia. As may be expected, metropolitanism 
is very strong, and in certain achievement groups it is a predominant feature. 
Among the artists of the seventeenth century the metropolitan index rose to 
10-2 and among the musicians of the same period it even reached 14-4. During 
the nineteenth century metropolitanism varied from 1-7 for education to 8-0 
for the theatre group. This is consistent with the fact that Copenhagen is— 
and has been—the country’s sole political and cultural centre, comprising 
5 per cent of the population in the sixteenth century, 12 per cent in the late 
nineteenth century and more than 26 per cent at the present time. This also 
accounts for the pronounced metropolitanism to be found in the artistic fields 
of achievement. The rural areas, however, contributed relatively more to 
politics and education (indexes 0-4 to 0-8). In politics especially the earlier 
centuries were characterized by the part played by the landed aristocracy, 
whilst in the nineteenth century first the farmers and later the smallholders 
acquired political power. Even to this day the agrarian interests in Denmark 
are a great force in politics. 

The distribution of the intelligentsia according to the social status of 
parents is recorded in two sets of tables. The first follows the classification 
outlined above (agrarian and urban categories, each subdivided into poor, 
middle-class and well-to-do groups, with the professions forming a fourth 
group within the urban category). The aristocracy does not appear as a group 
by itself. The urban nobility has been classified with the professions. On 
the other hand, the landed aristocracy has been grouped with the non- 
aristocratic large landowners in the economic, political and administration 
achievement groups. For these fields of achievement landownership, whether 
aristocratic or not, is the really decisive factor. In all other achievement 
groups (art, music, the theatre, the humanities, science, technology and 
education) both the landed and the urban aristocracy have been merged with 
the professions. In these fields the emphasis is on the fact that both the 
urban and rural aristocracy belonged to the cultured stratum. 

The second set of tables is a simplification of the first, combining the rural 
and urban categories for the poor, middle-class and well-to-do respectively, 
but leaving the professions as a special group, thus reducing the classification 
to four groups in all. 

Unfortunately the social status of the parents in a large proportion of 
cases in the first two centuries is unknown. In the first set of tables these are 
recorded as of “ unknown social origin”’. In the second and simplified set 
of tables these are attributed equally to ‘the poor and middle classes. This 
would seem to be justified by the fact that the personal circumstances of the 
parents of famous men would certainly be on record if they had held prominent 
positions in society. As the chances of “ unknown status of parents ’’ would 
certainly be greater the humbler the status, it may be open to question whether 
the middle-class should have included the same number of these cases as the 
lowest class. In the absence of any reliable yardstick, however, the con- 
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servative estimate of half-and-half—which is certainly an understatement in 
the case of the poor—would seem to be the most appropriate. 

On the whole the analysis of social origin is less well substantiated than 
that of local origin. Historians have not even attempted to estimate the 
distribution of the population in the past according to economic status or 
occupations, and occupational statistics did not exist before the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. It was, therefore, impossible on the basis of 
percentages to calculate indexes for the “ representation-intensity ” of the 
different social groups, as was done in regard to birthplaces. The figures and 
percentages given have to be interpreted, not as actual relative quantities, 
but as a time-series indicating tendencies and trends. The trends found in 
the different achievement groups would seem, however, to be roughly correct, 
judging from their close conformity with one another and their coincidence 
with known historical facts. 

The diagrams on page 218, which correspond with the simplified set of 
tables, will illustrate these findings. 

The most outstanding feature is the predominating role of members of 
the professions as parents of the intelligentsia. This in itself is not surprising, 
but the whole of the curve (Diagram IV) has its interesting aspects. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Reformation (introduced into Denmark 
in 1536) brought about a fundamental change in cultural life. With the 
deposition of the catholic clergy a new cultured stratum began to evolve, viz. 
the secular professions or intellectuals of modern society. This new stratum 
had to be recruited from the very bottom. The intelligentsia of the first post- 
Reformation period could scarcely originate in great force from the professions, 
as these were themselves only just developing. Gradually, with the con- 
solidation of the new cultured stratum, an ever-increasing proportion of the 
intelligentsia originated from these families. This process culminated at the 
height of the era of absolutism, that is, in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
From then on the privileged position of the nobility gradually declined and the 
process of so-called democratization set in. First the higher bourgeoisie, then 
the middle-classes and later the farmers asserted themselves both politically 
and socially, with the result that the one-sided recruiting of the intelligentsia 
from professional families was checked to some extent. Towards the end of 
the nineteenth century a new period of consolidation appeared to set in. 

Diagrams I-III, which represent the intelligentsia originating from the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial sectors of the community, show that 
the three groups, the poor, the middle-class and the well-to-do, started from 
approximately the same level, losing ground as the professions gained but 
recovering to some extent later. One rather interesting feature, brought out 
in Diagram III, is the fact that from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
up to about 1785 there is a decline in the contribution of the well-to-do to the 
recruitment of the intelligentsia. There is some recovery about 1800 but the 


1The three curves put together are the reverse of the curve given in Diagram IV. 
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decline sets in again around 1860 onwards. This may be explained by 
the following facts. First, during the seventeenth and. eighteenth centuries 
the upper bourgeoisie was fully engaged in the development of capitalism and 
therefore contributed more to the economic and technological groups of the 
intelligentsia and less to the other achievement groups. Secondly, during 
the short period from the French Revolution to the middle of the nineteenth 
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century, social prestige emanated from less material forms of culture. Thirdly, 
on the other hand, around 1900 “ hardboiled ’”’ business got the upper hand, 
riches in themselves involved prestige, and the rich no longer aspired on their 
. children’s behalf to a position in the “ cultural sphere ” of society. Fourthly, 
at the same time, the well-to-do even lost ground among the political and 
social intelligentsia, as farmers and wage-earners successfully fought their way 
to political power. 
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The children of the middle-classes, on the other hand, reappeared with 
increasing strength among the intelligentsia around 1700 and are still steadily 
gaining ground. There are two possible reasons for this development. First, 
it has always been—and to some extent still is—considered desirable that the 
children of middle-class parents should climb the social ladder and become 
members of the social groups characterized by higher standards of learning 
and culture. Secondly, middle-class children who remain in their parents’ 
station in life tend to enter in increasing numbers the ranks of the social and 
political intelligentsia by becoming leaders of agrarian and urban middle-class 
political movements. - 

As regards the children of the poor—chiefly smallholders and wage-earners 
—they re-enter the ranks of the intelligentsia later than middle-class children, 
as might be expected. The really surprising feature of this curve (Diagram I) 
is its high level right at the beginning. An explanation of this, which has 
been verified within limits, is connected with the phenomenon mentioned 
above, the “fading of fame in historical retrospect’’. A mediocre talent 
reared in favourable circumstances may fructify in a small and ephemeral 
way, whereas the same talent born and bred in humbler circumstances would 
be stultified. Only the few extraordinarily gifted children of the poor who 
were able to fight their way against heavy odds ever appeared among the 
active intelligentsia of their time. The “ fading of fame” and consequent 
elimination of mediocrity would therefore be expected to affect those recruited 
from the upper stratum to a greater extent than those originating in humbler 
strata. Among the entire active intelligentsia of, say, 1550, the children of 
the poor certainly were a minority. Among those whose fame still survives 
four hundred years later, the children of the poor appear in full strength, 
whereas much of the talent of that time nurtured in a favourable environment 
was later discounted by the “‘ fading of fame’. To some extent it was possible 
to verify this conclusion by comparing the earlier edition of the Dictionary 
of National Biography with the later one. The names recorded in the earlier, 
but omitted in the later, edition, were chiefly those of descendants of well-to-do 
families. 

An analysis of the social recruitment of the separate achievement groups 
would take too much space. A few facts only may be mentioned. The more 
practically minded middle-class element is markedly stronger in science than 
in the humanities. The children of the professions are relatively most 
numerous in the fields of literature, the humanities and, naturally enough, in 
administration, comprising 65 to 70 per cent of these groups as late as the 
nineteenth century. The cultural tradition of the family is almost as necessary 
as inborn talent for personality development which is particularly important 
in the fields of literature and the humanities. 

The children of the well-to-do class have in no group as strong a posi- 
tion as among business pioneers. Yet, even in this group, the children of 
the professions comprise 24 to 29 per cent. This corresponds closely with 
P. A. Samuelson’s findings. In his Economics (1948, p. 106) he states that 
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34°3 per cent of the American business leaders and millionaires recorded in 
Who’s Who in America are children of professional men. 

There is, finally, one rather interesting observation in regard to the 
political achievement group. This was split up into “ politicians proper ” 
and “ leaders of social movements’. In analysing the social origins of these 
two groups it was found that the children of the urban middle-class as well as 
those of the farmers and wage-earners appeared first in increasing numbers 
among the “ social leaders” and then, after a time-lag of twenty-five to fifty 
years, they figured as politicians proper and statesmen. The two phases in 
the development of a new political group are thus well emphasized. First 
there is the struggle for power, then participation in institutional power. 

It may be added that the investigation summarized here will be brought 
up to date by a study of the intelligentsia from 1900 to the present time. This 
short, and therefore socially more homogeneous, period will be susceptible of 
more clear-cut classification and detailed analysis. It is expected that this 
second study will be published before the end of the year. 





Patterns in Recent Social Research 
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published recently or still in progress, to trace a definite, repeated 

pattern in methods of social inquiry: furthermore to establish three 
positive and three corresponding negative propositions about this pattern. 
The positive propositions are that it integrates several branches of the social 
sciences, that it follows the research procedure normal to the natural sciences 
and, in so far as the inquiry is used for practical purposes, that it lends itself 
to operational research. The corresponding negative propositions are that the 
older-established economic and political sciences have not integrated but on 
the contrary have been isolationist if not snobs both in their own claims and 
in the humble submission of the other social sciences; that economics and 
political science have not followed the natural science pattern of research ; and 
that when undertaken for practical purposes they do mot lend themselves to 
operational research, but rather follow the pattern of applying principles and 
doctrines already fixed. 

The practical bearings of research and examples of applied and operational 
research will be left till later. In putting forward the more fundamental two 
positive and negative propositions I start with the isolationism of economics 
as against other social sciences as the most striking of the negations. 


[ee PAPER is an attempt, through the review of actual research work 


1. ECONOMICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


It is to be expected (and supporting evidence will shortly be offered) that 
natural scientists do not think of pure economics as pursuing a scientific 
method. What is more surprising is that social scientists apparently are 
doubtful whether economics is even social. In an authoritative book, The 
Study of Society, brought out by leading English social psychologists, anthro- 
pologists and sociologists in 1939, no place was found for economics. There 
is not a mention of it in the table of contents or text. The index does mention 
economic structure, and the text (not indexed) mentions the economic system. 
So apparently economists were cut, not because economic activities were 
thought not to exist in society, but because their peculiar methods of study 
could not be integrated. 


Cutting and isolation are certainly mutual. Few economists pay more 
221 
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than lip-service to other social sciences. Lord Keynes didn’t even do that! 
When I attended his Monday evening club at Cambridge in the twenties he 
used to speak of the social sciences enunciating little else but the “‘ eternal 
verities ’’ ; and the same rigorous standards do not seem to be applied in the 
Economic Journal, under his editorship, to the non-economic articles (when 
admitted) as to the economic articles. Certainly, sociologists and psycho- 
logists can be very exasperating to political economists, when they appear to 
ignore the interests of the body politic. A distinguished psychologist can 
blithely announce to a public gathering in these years of crisis that you 
cannot expect any man to go down a mine, considering working conditions, 
and can leave it at that! Professor Hicks was considered rather a ‘‘ matey ’’ 
economist when, in 1935, he recognized the need for sociology and said he 
sometimes ‘‘ wants to hand over the problem in the end to some sociologist or 
other’’. But then, he complained, ‘‘ very often there isn’t’’ one.1 The 
sociologist is inclined to reply that the problem was usually impossible to 
solve, the baby wanting handing over so often a monster. And anyway, why 
should the sociologist hold the economist’s baby and not the economist the 
sociologist’s ? 

The babies of most modern social research are produced in rather a 
different way than the “‘ pure’’ economist’s. In fact, I may say, in a way 
more normal to biology and natural science generally. This brings me to 
my second couple of propositions. Biologists, though some of them appear 
fascinated by Marxian economics, do not generally bother themselves with 
orthodox economic theory. But when, exceptionally, they do, like Professor 
Lancelot Hogben, they find even plain demand curves, let alone’ employers’ 
“concession curves’’ or labour’s “ resistance curves’’, merely ‘“‘ ingenious 
artistry ’’. They are used to curves representing the trend of actually observed 
facts not (again to quote) * mere “‘ exercises in draughtsmanship ’’. 

Apart from pure economics and some political science, the social sciences 
to-day proceed, like the natural sciences, at least partly inductively. Social 
anthropology is based on observation of the behaviour of primitive peoples, 
psychology measures the intelligence or analyses the complexes of specific cases 
before generalizing, demography starts with Census returns. There is, too, 
a growing study, by such scientific procedure, of industrial and economic rela- 
tions. In the first world war, investigation into industrial fatigue started 
out with observations of output, lost time, accidents and labour turnover. 
Between the wars Elton Mayo and his team observed the output, behaviour 
and conversation of workers; Arthur Burns, in his Decline of Competition, 
observed the actual sales and prices of supposedly rival firms; Berle and 
Means in The Modern Corporation and Private Property observed the seat of 
control of individual industrial corporations. These works would, I presume, 
be considered to deal with economic affairs and they cannot be relegated to a 
category of mere descriptive economics, for they build up generalizations out 


1 The Social Sciences, p. 135. She Ping Mowe Fes st 
*See Political Arithmetic, pp. 26, 27. 
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of their descriptions. I should like to call this school of economics (since it 
uses ordinary scientific methods as understood in the natural sciences) the 
scientific school. But as there is no wish here to assert that pure theory is 
unscientific in the sense of untruthful, or mere tautologous ratiocination (I 
am agnostic, not atheist on this head), I will distinguish the school, resting 
on actual observations of economic life, as “‘ realistic’’ and its method as 
‘‘ research ’’. 

Realistic economics, unlike pure economics and political science, will be 
found amenable to integration with other social sciences and with the biological 
and natural sciences. The principles and theories from which pure economics 
argue are different to the principles and theory from which political science 
argues, hence these two ‘‘ pure’’ sciences cannot. even integrate with one 
another ; and the theories and principles of neither of them are acceptable to 
psychologists, anthropologists or biologists. 

The growth of realistic economics has hitherto been held back by two 
obstacles, lack of money for research and lack of data. Large-scale observation 
sufficient to support generalization requires large numbers of research assistants. 
Lacking money for research, as understood by the natural sciences, economists 
naturally turned to the type of thinking which required no such research and 
on which it was easy for a college-paid tutor to quiz pupils. Incentives, indeed, 
were not neutral but positively against research. For most Oxford and 
Cambridge Fellowships in economics, no research whatever was required, 
merely a First Class Honours B.A., for which no thesis need be presented. 
In consequence a mental climate is produced to-day in which economists reject 
social situations such as tacit combinations of employers to keep down women’s 
wages as “‘not thinkable’’! without bothering to observe whether they in 
fact exist or not. Yet Adam Smith was quite prepared to admit that ‘‘ people 
of the same trade hardly meet together, even for merriment or diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the public, or in some contrivance 
to raise wages ’’. 

With the education in economics at Cambridge and London of masses 
of undergraduates denied opportunities of observing the industrial world, 
economics, as written by their teachers, has become more armchair, more 
college-conditioned * and more disintegrated and isolated from the facts 
discussed and from other, more realistic, studies of those facts.? 


1E.g. Hicks, quoted in report Commission on Equal Pay, ag 369. 
2 See in Economic Essays in ‘Honour o Wesley Clair Mitchell (p. 143). BE er Florence, 
“ Obstacles to the Statistical Approach mics and the Sciences with special reference 
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The second obstacle to realistic research is the secrecy of business ; but 
it is not such an obstacle as some economists would like to make out. In 
many directions the economist has not used data perfectly available to him, 
such as the Somerset House list of public and private company directors and 
shareholders with their shares. Here, ‘‘ secrecy of business ’’ is often a con- 
venient but phoney alibi. In other directions secrecy is certainly an obstacle 
but one that is gradually being overcome by official inquiry such as the Census 
of Production. When I published my Logic of Industrial Organization in 1933 
there were still no data on the distribution of sizes of factories in British 
industry. But with the publication of the 1930 Census (in 1935) and the 
1935 Census (during 1938-44) it is now possible to base arguments on the facts 
about localization, integration, horse-power and sizes of plant of almost 
150 separate industries. The number of industries to be distinguished and 
the facts published about them will probably be further increased in forth- 
coming censuses. 

There are more funds for social research, thanks to the Clapham Com- 
mittee. And if the economist is only willing, he may now make deep gashes 
into the veil of business secrecy. Let us hope that with assistance available 
more students of economics will become research minded. Our current 
economy certainly presents a variety of real problems to research, for which 
original data are obtainable. Americans coming over here recently have 
asked me repeatedly who are the leading authorities on the Nationalization 
of Coal, on the economics of the National Health Service, on the actual 
economic mechanism of state planning and the Welfare State. The correct 
answer (though out of loyalty to country and colleagues I did not make it) 
is No one. 

I have been careful not to say that the pure economist is valueless but, 
if I may borrow one of his own conceptions, I should say his marginal utility 
is low. In short, there are too many of him, relative to the realistic research 
economist, and there are too many of him because teaching in the larger 
university schools of economics where he is produced is, for reasons already 
given, almost entirely ‘‘ pure’’. 

The remainder of this article will be confined to economic and social 
research, including by that term realistic economics, but excluding on the 
one hand, mere descriptions, and on the other, pure deductive economic and 
political theory. 


11. RECURRENT FEATURES OF THE BASIC PATTERN 


Certain features have appeared and reappeared so frequently in recent 
social inquiries that the word pattern may excusably be used. Four examples 


level of abstraction than Marshall’s. . . . In those parts of economics with which the Principles 
was concerned, there has been a distinct reversion to Ricardo’s method and away from the 
Marshallian blend of realism and abstraction : a return to the mechanical as against the biological 
approach. How far this development also will be lasting it is impossible at present to say. 
There are already some signs of a reaction—in a form which would have been especially welcomed 
by Marshall—viz. an attempt to check and modify theoretical analysis by the use of statistics. 
But as yet it has not made much headway.” 
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of these inquiries will be picked out as types of recent social research. Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson’s inquiry into management-worker relations (part of Elton 
Mayo’s research at the Hawthorn works) : Dr. Enid Charles’ inquiry into the 
‘‘ changing size of the family in Canada’’*; my own inquiry into the sizes 
and location patterns of factories in British and American industries *; and 
an inquiry, still under way, into the control, organization and policy of large 
joint-stock companies.‘ Different as the problems are with which they deal— 
psychological, demographic, geographical, economic and administrative—these 
inquiries show three or four definite features in a common pattern of research. 


(a) The Resort to Statistics 


All the inquiries use some statistical methods as against purely literary 
statements. This is not due to sheer perversity or exhibitionism, but to scien- 
tific necessity—the necessity, in short, of summarizing the main general trends 
among a wide variety of observed findings. Inductive studies of mankind 
that do not use statistics deal largely, like political history, with single unique 
events; or, like anthropology, study intensively some single small society 
with fairly regular habits, where it can be said that certain stereotyped 
behaviour ‘‘ will’’ occur.5 These negative cases give the clue—they are the 
exceptions that prove the rule—to the positive need for statistical method, 
wherever large complex societies are observed rather than single persons or 
face-to-face groups, and wherever the observer is confronted with a multi- 
formity and variety of events, behaviour and relations. Under this complexity 
and variability most natural sciences, though not astronomy and some biology, 
can resort to experiment in a laboratory where the extraneous events not 
under observation are selected and controlled in the sense of kept uniform or, 
if variable, measured and their variation allowed for. Whole societies cannot 
be isolated under uniform laboratory conditions, though the conditions and 
timing of certain everits sometimes approach this uniformity as in a prison 
or a mass-production factory. 

The chief substitute of the social sciences for experiment is statistical 
“strategy ’’. The events or characteristics under observation are isolated by 
selecting situations when extraneous events or characteristics are either in fact 
constant (or vary only slightly compared to the events under observation), 
or are controlled and standardized—i.e. measured and allowed for. To take 
a simple instance. Dr. Enid Charles isolates the effect of religion on Canadian 
birth-rates by selecting mothers who have similar qualities in point of schooling, 
place of birth, language, residence in town or country; and observes that 
among all English-speaking women aged 45-54, Canadian farm-born and 
rurally resident with less than nine years at school, the average number of 


1 Management and the Worker, Harvard Press, 1939. 
* Census Monograph No. 1, Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, ~, 
® Investment, Location and ‘Size of Plant, , Cambridge | Press, 
& jae Statistical Journal, 1947, Part I. ‘‘ The Statistical Raalpuis of Joint Stock Company 
in’ ” 
5 See footnote below, p. 230, 
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children was 3-97 protestant, 5-68 catholic. Instances of control rather than 
selection of situations (less simple for non-mathematicians to grasp) are 
correlation, and, in particular, multiple correlation.’ 

™ If men invariably did some particular stereotyped thing under given 
particular circumstances, statistics could happily be dispensed with. In 


primitive societies this regularity, we are told, does in fact prevail. The 
"primitive I ha directly contacted (indeed been a member of) was a 

cain four certain Enlil pli True enough, and quite 

apart y compulsion, there were things that were always done, and 
especially things that were not done. No new boy ever put his hands in his 
pockets, or wore a stick-up-collar, or walked under certain arches; no boy 
at all ever walked down town alone, no boy ever sneaked on another. No 
need there for statistics! My series of bare literary statements cover all cases. 

The social sciences wish to generalize about large modern societies where, 
unlike Public Schools, a fair degree of freedom and variety of behaviour prevails 
among its members. Generalizations are only possible about the most pre- 
valent sorts of behaviour or grouping (i.e. the statisticians ‘‘ mode ’’) or about 
some usual but not universal relationship. The very question whether there 
is a main trend or relation at all may be at issue, and if there is, its degree of 
main-ness. Hence the average deviation from average, and a probable error 
or degree of reliability of averages or correlation coefficients, may have to be 
calculated, or the facts left as a frequency distribution or scatter diagram of 

Recently it has been the anthropologists turning their inquiry to modern 
societies who have by example and precept brought into question the necessity 
of statistical methods in social research. Elton Mayo and his team at Haw- 
thorne, Tom Harrisson and the mass observers, Professor and Mrs. Lynd at 
Middletown, have all discovered remarkable and unsuspected facets of the 
human mind with little resort to statistics ; and the mass observers, at least, 
have openly criticized the statistical research of public opinion polls or social 
surveys.* 

One answer to these criticisms has already been indicated. The small 
face-to-face group, stereotyped in habits, can be so intensively investigated 
as to have its behaviour described in detail and generalized about without the 
need for statistical summarization. The bankwiring group of fourteen men 
at Hawthorne to whom Roethlisberger * devoted 150 pages had certain rules of 
behaviour that showed apparently little deviation and much of their conduct 
is reported in absolute terms, for instance, the rules, smacking so strongly of 
the English Public School, against being a squealer, a rate-buster or a chiseller. 
But when the Mayo team takes to extensive interviewing it is, as we shall see 


2 See discussion in at thule Anudatnn | Sedan Sy tee ae 199-205, 
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later, just as statistical as any opinion pollster. Mass observation, too, uses 
statistics extensively. Figures are given in The Pub and the People, showing 
that the average drink speeds of people drinking in groups is faster than the 
average speed of solitary drinkers and that in both cases the average is fastest 
on a Friday, pay-day. As observation proceeds from the intensive to the 
extensive, making comparisons of different cases and times (and accurate 
comparisons at that), actual inquiries have, it appears, found it difficult to 
eschew statistics. 

To sum up. Both in the natural and the realistic social sciences, the 
narrower and the more intensive the study and the less the variability of 
behaviour under study, the less statistics need come into it. Variability is 
reduced by experimenting under laboratory conditions and thus isolating the 
factors; but the alternative strategy is statistical and isolates the factors at 
issue by selection of numerically stable conditions or by control of variations. 
The social sciences (like some branches of biological science) are, in the absence 
of laboratory conditions, thus necessarily driven as a last resort up a statistical 
approach such as “‘ the variational method’’. For them, statistical treat- 
ment of data is the substitute for experiment. 


(b) Pert-Statistical Features 

The second answer to the critics of statistical method is to agree that 
statistical computations are not enough, and that mathematical enthusiasts 
have, in their abstractions, often been neglectful of the real issues and relation- 
ships in their field of observation, taken as a whole. Recent and current 
inquiries have many common features as important in the argument as the 
statistical computation of averages, deviations, correlations, or probable 
errors. I shall pick out three such features: the selection of measurable 
indices representative of the real but less measurable issues ; the comprehensive 
coverage or random sampling of the total of items in the field (these two 
features may, with apologies to purists, be called peri-statistical since they lie 
on the perimeter of statistics) ; and certain elements repeated in all inquiries 
which are not statistical at all. 

The statistical measures that are correlated in the recent inquiries I am 
reviewing are often conveniently measurable indices of the real issue, not the 
teal issue itself, and much thought is given in these inquiries to the selection, 
control and criticism of such vicarious indices. They are made to render an 
account of their vicarship. The size of an industrial establishment, for instance, 
is a compound of men, machines, buildings and output, and the inquiry must 
make a decision as to what test, simple or compound, to take as an index. 
No index is likely to be perfect. In the study of the relation of location, 
investment and size of factory the best test of size available seemed to be the 
number of men employed in the factory ; but before settling on this.index I 


1 Op. cit., Gollancz, 1943, p. 173. 
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spent several paragraphs of two books weighing possible alternative indices! 
Pure economists who do not worry about the inductive verification of their 
theories from observable or published data can easily pick holes in indices. 
Professor Stigler, for instance, quarrels with number of workers as an index of 
size of factory and suggests adding measures of “‘ quality of workers and 
amounts of other inputs’’, also taking into consideration ‘‘ shifts, hours of 
work and seasonal patterns’’.* But how all these considerations are to be 
combined into one perfect measure, Professor Stigler, wisely for his reputation, 
leaves unsaid. 

The ‘perfectionist deductive school are inveterate “‘ better notters’’. One 
may well ask how natural science would have progressed if our ancestors had 
abandoned observation because their microscopes were defective. Galileo is 
said to have used his pulse-beats for timing the swing of a pendulum. Should 
he better not have done so till the stopwatch was thought out? The same 
difficulty in choosing measurable indices and the same lack of perfection in the 
index finally chosen appears in the other inquiries. How, for instance, to 
measure the occupational status or social class of a pater-familias? Enid 
Charles improves upon the objectivity of the standard classes evolved by the 
Registrar General in 1901, by bringing in years of education as well as level 
of income. She does not pretend that this is perfect and urges further thought 
on the matter. But she does not abandon for that reason the correlation of 
her index with fertility and size of family till the Ides, when the perfect index 
has been found. 

The Mayo team, too, often resort in their extensive inquiries to statistical 
indices which represent only indirectly the real issue at stake. Roethlisberger 
and Dickson present a table of the number of comments favourable and 
unfavourable on about eighty factory subjects in 10,300 interviews. The 
subjects are classified according to “‘ urgency’’ and ‘‘tone’’ of comment ; 
the index for urgency being the comparative number of comments per hundred 
interviews, the index of tone the proportion of the total that were favourable. 
The lockers provided in the factory were, for instance, commented upon by 
men forty times per 100 interviews, and in 91 per cent of cases unfavourably. 
But the investigators were not so simple as to suppose that direct conclusions 
could be drawn ‘‘ about the comparative state of different working conditions 
at Hawthorne’’.* Lockers, though scoring the most unfavourable proportion 
of comments, were not particularly bad ‘‘ but are usually not talked about 
unless there is some complaint to be made’’.‘ 

The imperfections of indices are in these inquiries borne constantly in 
mind when interpreting results, and allowances made accordingly. Sometimes 
these imperfections carry positive advantages. In correlating the size of 
factories in industries with the average horse-power per man, and finding that 
the large factory industries are, in the main, the high horse-power industries, 

1 Investment, Location and Size of Plant, pp. 11-13; Statistical Method in Economics and 
Political Science, pp. 149-55. 

* Review in Journal of Political Economy, December, 1948. 

2 Op. cit., p. 246. *Op. cit., p. 248. 
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suspicion of a spurious correlation was avoided by omitting horse-power in 
the index of size and sticking to bare ‘“‘ hands’’ employed. Horse-power 
normally displaces men, so the positive correlation of horse-power per man 
and size (in men) was all the more significant. 

Sometimes the index will appear quite arbitrary. I measure the concen- 
tration of shareholders’ control in joint stock firms by the percentage of total 
voting power held by the largest twenty shareholders. Why, I can see the 
theoretical economist saying, why twenty ? But some relatively small absolute 
number of shareholder has to be chosen between whom agreement on policy 
can be secured face-to-face—a sort of committee size. Now among the 
thousands of shareholders in large joint stock companies the largest ten or 
fifteen or twenty or twenty-five shareholders are found almost invariably to 
hold a disproportionate share of shares—enough, usually, to obtain a majority 
of votes when the thousands of smaller shareholders are all indifferent to the 
result. It does not matter much which small number is chosen, so long as 
one is chosen and standardized for comparative purposes. In the same way, 
Leak and Maizels use the proportion of workers controlled by the three largest 
business units to measure concentration, though actually the three may be 
competing. Data (under the non-disclosure rule) are not given by the British 
Census of Production for aggregates of less than three factories and this tripoly 
index is the nearest feasible to the real issue of monopoly. ~ 

A further common feature of the social research pattern and the feature 
which, in spite of its great importance, has escaped attention is that of com- 
prehensiveness. If inductive research is to deserve the name of scientific it 
will induce from all the cases observable within the field, or at least from a 
random sample of all the caises. The lack of attention to this rule of discipline 
has been due largely to the inordinate attention bestowed upon the practical 
devices for random sampling. After all, sampling is only a necessary evil 
when the whole field is too large to observe with economy. In none of the 
four recent or current researches that I am citing does the need for sampling 
arise. Enid Charles uses Census material which summarizes all the Canadian 
population ; similarly I used ald industries given by the British Census of 
Production for data on the size of their factories and their location and horse- 
power ; Roethlisberger and Dickson use all their interviewing data; and in 
looking into control and policy of large firms I take all British joint stock 
companies with over a certain amount of capital. It is not sampling that is 
the basic consideration but subjecting yourself to the verdict of all the cases, 
and (if the position of any one case is to be explained) avoiding the bias of 
special pleading, by explaining the position in similar terms for all the cases. 
How many economists studying location of industry pride themselves on being 
tealistic because they illustrate from actual cases? But scientific research 
is not a matter of illustrating from industries smoothly favouring your thesis. 
You have to take the rough with the smooth; and how! How often a nice 
milky-way trend of correlation across a scatter diagram is spoilt by a non- 
conformist, deviationist, 20 per cent of the cases; a deviation which realistic 
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research, unlike the mere realistic illustrator, must fit into any generalization 
he advances, and must not explain away by any special pleading. 


(c) Non-statistical Processes 


The features of the research pattern picked out so far have been statistical 
computation, resorted to when invariable ‘‘ stereotypes ’’ do not appear, or, 
as in some branches of biological science, when isolation of factors by experi- 
ment is not possible ; the use of measurable indices ; and the comprehensive 
inclusion (or at least random sampling) of all data in the field of observation. 
These are the statistical or peristatistical elements in the pattern. 

But critics are right in maintaining that statistical or quasi-experimental 
methods are not the whole pattern of research in social, or, indeed, the natural 
sciences. How does the experimenter or statistician hit upon which set of 
facts to experiment with, to select for control or to isolate as the important 
factors in the situation? Sometimes experimental results or averages and 
correlations are interpreted after being reached more or less blindly, or after 
exhaustive and exhausting trial and error. Sometimes researches are 
“‘ designed ’’ before embarking on experiment and computations. Sometimes, 
and perhaps more often than not, hypotheses are formed in the midstream 
of statistical calculation, in the very act possibly of twiddling a slide-rule or 
performing at the computator. 

But whether fost-statistical, pre-statistical, or nstd-statistical in incidence 
(and the timing is largely irrelevant and may be a bit of all three *), non- 
statistical thinking certainly covers a large area of the research pattern. 
Without it, statistical results may be called empirical, if not (as in some purely 
descriptive surveys) meaningless. This non-statistical thinking is not just 
instinctive or speculative but often consists of systematic orientation and 
carries over the theory or conceptual framework of some allied (and thus 
integrated) social science. 

The importance and the types of non-statistical thinking appearing and 
reappearing in the pattern of an otherwise statistical social research was 
analysed some twenty years ago in my Statistical Method in Economics and 
Political Science. This thinking has continued to appear in recent researches.’ 
Its nature and function are sufficiently indicated by certain of my book’s 
sections and chapter headings: ‘‘ The need for orientation ’’ (XI, § 4) ; ‘‘ The 
canvass of possible causal relations’? (XII); ‘Isolation by selection” 
(XIII, §3); “Isolation by control’’ (XIII, § 4); ‘‘ Non-statistical analysis 
and interpretation ’’’ (XIV); ‘‘ The hypotheses of economic theory ’’ (XVII, 
§1); “‘ The framework and data of statistical politics ’’ (XIX). 

? E.g. an hypothesis may arise to the mind out of a correlation and may, a 


ot ee ee Professor Robert Merton gives cases from recent 
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% logical Review, October, 1948, DP, 305-15 
: gave grim exam of statistical inquiries t neglected non-statistical processes 

as elementary historical scholarship. Further cautionary tales could be told (out of school) 
from more recent work. 
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Bertrand Russell considers the actual procedure of science as an alternation 
of observation, hypothesis, experiment and theory. Experiment differs from 
observation by deliberate control of conditions or isolation of factors. The 
difference between hypothesis and theory is, as Russell puts it, that ‘‘ the 
investigator believes the theory, whereas he only thinks the hypothesis 
sufficiently plausible to be worth testing’’.1 While hypotheses in social 
research arise usually from the internal evidence, interpretative theory has 
usually come from outside: from common sense, experience, introspection, 
general presumption, mathematical deduction, a natural or an allied social 
science. Recent research gives hope that in the future more interpretation 
will be possible by the integration of allied social sciences, one science, in the 
fashionable phrase, providing ‘‘ insights’’ for the others. 

The inquiries which I am reviewing all show non-statistical processes in 
their pattern of research, but in varying proportions. The proportion is least 
in the demographic enquiry, especially where the method of factorial analysis 
is used avoiding non-statistical determination as to which is a dependent and 
which an independent variable. Even so, some orientation was necessary to 
select the list of variables to analyse, as likely to be associated with variations 
in fertility. In tracing, further, the relation of size of urban families to 
central or suburban site, some pre-statistical canvass of causal relations picked 
out poverty as an obscuring or ‘‘ scrambling’’ factor. The general trend for 
larger families to be suburban could only be unscrambled when the larger and 
smaller families were compared within the category of rich and poor, selected 
out by the objective test of monetary income. The fact that the small rich 
family takes to the suburbs more easily than the large poor family is sug- 
gested by common sense or possibly economics, but not statistical calculation. 

In the Hawthorne inquiry the position of the working group of Polish 
girls is orientated in its relation to the factory community and to the American 
community at large. They were literally isolated in a test room and factors 
influencing them, such as hours of work and lighting conditions, controlled as 
in an experiment by being changed one at a time. Possible causal relations 
were canvassed by direct questioning of the girls or noting their conversation. 
This type of personal canvass has in recent years become a large-scale industry 
including mass-observation and “‘ Gallup ’”’ opinion polls among its branches. 
It was advocated and practised as long ago as 1887 by Beatrice Webb.?* 
Mrs. Webb had the good sense to realize that ‘‘ quantitative and qualitative 
analysis must go hand in hand. For it is self-evident that in all the more 
complicated statistics of human life ‘ unit observation ’ should be a preliminary 
step to statistical inquiry.’’ Undoubtedly a chance remark may put the 
statistician on the track of a causal relationship he could not have reached by 
computation or his own common sense, experience or introspection.® 

Non-statistical elements enter also into the interpretation of the behaviour 
and opinions of the groups observed and canvassed so intensively in the 


1 Analysis of Matter, p. 194. * Published as Appendix A of My Apprenticeship. 
*See R. Merton, op. cit., p. 508. 
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Hawthorne inauiry. Elton Mayo was (like that earlier pioneer W. H. R. 
Rivers) trained as a psychiatrist and anthropologist. His team analyse and 
interpret their interview results with the help of established psychological 
theories about obsessions! and acknowledge derivation of concepts and 
orientation from the social anthropologist Lloyd Warner.* In asection devoted 
(pp. 272-85) to ‘‘ Rules of Orientation ’’, employing a way of conceiving human 
situations, they specifically list psychological and anthropological publications, 
from which they borrowed. The authors include Freud, Jung and Malinowski. 

In my inquiry into the sizes and location patterns of plants prevailing 
in different British and American industries, ‘‘ observation ’’ consisted in 
Census data, working hypothesis in a modified version of the economist’s law 
of increasing return and the principle of multiples. Statistical strategy (the 
substitute for experiment) took the form of an isolation of factors in tables 
correlating the indices of mechanization, i.e. horse-power per worker, size of 
plants and localization, and of tracing the historical growth in size of plants 
with the development of mechanization. A given horse-power per worker in 
an assembly industry (where by and large intricate rather.than heavy work 
is done) probably implies more mechanization than the same horse-power per 
worker where, as in most non-assembly industries, materials are being pro- 
cessed. The two types of manufacturing are, accordingly, isolated. The main 
argument can be presented briefly in a genealogical tree.* 

Such a tree‘ is at once a system of interpretative hypotheses and a 
systematic table of orientation giving the main situation from which research 
may pick the factors to select or control in statistical strategy or experiments 
and the fields to ‘‘ canvass’’ for causal relations. 

Neither the direction of causation nor the precise causal process is usually 
established by statistical computation. All statistics can say in this case is 
that: (x) As scientific invention progressed and the horse-power per worker 
increased in manufactures (and in transport), as a whole, the average size of 
plant became larger®; (2) observing all British and all American assembly 
and non-assembly industries separately, fairly significant-statistical correlations 
were found such that the industries with intense investment (horse-power per 
man index) were industries where a large size of plant (men-per-plant index) 

1 Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the Worker, p. 314. 

* Op. cit., p. 389. The passage includes an admirable text for my present thesis : 
tion, if it is to be at all scientific, anes, Sp, GUMS lah doebinecteeteatie ence. Oe 
observer to make active discriminations in the complex interplay of factors before him. Without 
we Soaeniuge 4 eet deen ee become lost in a welter of irrelevances.” 

is a useful since it copes with causes and effects and the direction of 

causation—(e.g. aay chvdng ) ; admits canvassing for at least two causes, e.g. father 

pte my more than two parents would be more useful) ; and orientates 

convemently by intelig salende sutures te direct and indirect causal descent at various removes. 

py te and B,C. But A may also en ge Bet A statistical correlation of C 
* would not be due to a direct po a yd ort m but to an uncle-nephew relation. 

* Similar trees will be found used by the Hawthorne investigators and in my Economics of 
Fatigue and Unrest, 1924 (p. 113), and my Over-Population. 

5 See my Investment, Location and Size of Plant, pp. 124-6. In the U.S.A. between 1914 
and 1937 the percentage of workers in factories employing over 500 rose from 30°2 per cent to 


39°6 per cent, the volume of ction per factory more than doubled; the horse-power per 
worker for all factories rose ogee wad open Sea ote Meee. 
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prevailed. Size might have been the cause of intense investment, or vice 
versa. It is not a statistical computation but an integration with history that 
determined the direction of the arrows in my genealogical chart and suggested 
mechanization as the father, size as the son. For the industrial revolution, by 
applying scientific invention, changed the technology and the nature and degree 
of the investment first. The original factories were not large. 


ScIENTIFIC INVENTION 





. 
Mechanized Industries Mechanized na A 


(Index: horse-power per Worker Wider freedom of 
separately for assembly location of plants away 
and non-assembly industries) from material or market 





Localised Higily 

Industries localized 
industries in large 
production 
centres 


Industries with large size 
of plants (increasing return 
and principle of multiples) Industries with 
medium size 
of plants 
The links in the argument that are forged by some form of statistical correlation are 
marked by arrows with three-lined shafts. The remainder of the tree might be regarded 
as corresponding to the pure economist’s “‘ model ”’, but more solidly based on the facts. 


The actual causative process (the mature of the arrow) whereby more 
intense capital investment (when location is not restricted by transport costs) 
yields larger factories (or large production centres), was interpreted not by 
reference to history but to the (equally non-statistical) technological situation, 
and the principle of multiples. A factory (or centre), to obtain the economies 
of specialization and continuous flow, contains several specialized machines 
(or plants) which may have very different capacities. To avoid any one of 
them being idle and uneconomic, the total capacity of a factory (or centre) 
must be a multiple of the capacities of each of the specialized machines (or 
plants). Thus technology and rudimentary mathematics as well as history 
were integrated into the inquiry. 

The inquiry into the control and policy of the largest hundred British 
industrial joint stock companies found wide statistical variations in the total 
of shareholders (all the way from 7 to 200,000) and in the proportion of the 
voting capital held by the twenty largest shareholders (all the way from 
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4°5 per cent to 100 per cent). It found wide variation in certain measurable 
characteristics of the Board or of individual Directors (their shareholdings in 
the company; their directorships in other companies; whether they were 
employed full time and, if not, their other occupations). It also found wide 
variations even within the same industries in different companies’ (including 
co-operative societies’) policies, statistically measurable, such as the liquidity 
of assets, or the proportion of profits reinvested. Now, voting, direction and 
policy are all characteristics of organizations that have definite ends, use 
various means to. achieve those ends, and have a hierarchy of authority to 
determine ends and adjust means to ends. The supreme organization of this 
conscious sort is the State studied in political science, and the statistical inquiry 
into companies can usefully orient itself and interpret the correlation of vari- 
ables by reference to a framework adapted from a non-statistical political 
science. On paper there is a striking similarity in the ‘‘ hour-glass’’ con- 
stitution of a joint stock company and at least the British form of state 
government : 


Joint Stock Co. State Government. 
Shareholders Voters 
Shareholders meetings Parliament 
Board of Directors Cabinet 
Managing Director Prime Minister 
a 





Supervisors Executive “see 


Foremen and clerks Clerical 





This form of structure with its centralization of authority on a few repre- 
sentatives, sitting as a committee or cabinet round a Board (some of them 
heads of specialized departments, others ‘‘ without portfolio ’’) and the subse- 
quent decentralization of authority down a hierarchy of individuals of different 
ranks (the higher the fewer) and functions, is probably, some may think 
obviously, fundamental ? to all large-scale organizations, governmental, com- 
mercial, industrial, ecclesiastical, educational, military. Yet, with a few 
exceptions, such as Graham Wallas,* political scientists have done little to 
fit the facts and statistics of these various organizations into a general frame- 
work of thought about organization. Generalizations are undoubtedly possible 
on the place and uses of various sizes of committees, of various divisions in 
function, of decentralization of authority and number of subordinates con- 
trollable, of alternative or combined incentives and methods of appointment. 
A leading generalization holding the field to-day is the dictum of the economists 
that difficulties of management: put a limit on the size of the industrial and 
commercial firm—a dictum not statistically tested and vitiated by the loose 
and ambiguous connotation of management. Indeed consecutive American 
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census statistics seem to show in the very teeth of the dictum, even less of a 
limit to the size of firms than the size of factories. 

My current inquiry into large companies, uses, quite appropriately I 
believe, such conceptions of political science as the constitution (paper or real) 
of a company, the representative system, and the suffrage or right of voting for 
representatives. Companies have a property test, highly recommended by 
Lord Salisbury in 1864 (then Lord Robert Cecil) for the state government,} 
whereby voting rights normally (though not invariably) are in proportion to 
ordinary shares held. It was quite appropriate also to speak of the separation 
of powers, legislative and executive, between the shareholders’ meeting, the 
Board of Directors and the managements ; to speak of the distribution of powers 
between holding company, subsidiaries and the local branch factories they 
owned ; to speak of the qualifications necessary (in law and fact) for director- 
ships, and of the election of directors to the Board, usually in fact though 
not in law, by co-option ; and to speak generally of the relation of structure, 
function and policy and its administration in a variety of fields. A democratic 
shareholding structure where voting shares are very widely distributed is likely 
to function differently in its_appointment of directors than where, say, the 
twenty largest shareholders out of five thousand hold, like an oligarchy, a large 
block of the shares and votes. And the Board of Directors is likely to have 
a different policy say about reinvestment of profits where the structure of 
shareholders is that of a fleeting crowd or else a clique (an ochlocracy of suckers 
or a plutocracy of promoters) ceaselessly buying and selling shares on the 
Stock Exchange or, as a third and fourth variety, where the structure is a 
stable democracy or oligarchy. Working hypotheses to be tested might be 
that high reinvestment is likely to please the stable oligarchy, high liquidity 
in assets the stable democracy, disinvestment and high dividends the pluto- 
crata and ochlocrats, 

The theory and framework of concepts in this joint stock inquiry is drawn 
from political science but the plausible working hypotheses to be tested are 
mainly drawn from introspective psychology and from economics with its 
presumption that men want a maximum and/or a secure income plus some 
power, fame or reputation in the community. 

The need for integration of political science, economics, psychology and 
also perhaps anthropology is nowhere more important to the condition of 
Britain to-day than in the assessment of the strength of the cash, the betting 
(as against the security) and the fame nexus in maintaining and increasing 
enterprise. 

In the chapter of his General Theory where Lord Keynes consciously strikes 
a lower ‘‘ level of abstraction ’’ by ‘‘ the actual observation of markets and 
business psychology ’’ * he contrasts true enterprise with speculation trying 
psy nt Daa 2 enh oe at 
part-time mem ip of Boards, Commissions, and Executives, and their accountability to 
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to forecast the psychology of the market and betting on a rise in the price of 
company shares. Other economists ' have long puzzled over the form of risk 
that human psychology apparently likes and is prepared to pay for up to 
20 per cent to the tote taxation (and probably more to the bookmakers) ; 
and the form that human psychology dislikes and insists on being paid for in 
high rates of dividend. But Keynes and most economists think of the share- 
holder who, to be sure, bears the risks and does not, by the exercise of any 
enterprise take. In the company it is the Board of Directors who make policy 
and (as far as my research goes) relatively few of the company’s shares are 
held by the average director. His incentive to efficient and enterprising 
administration is not profits to himself but, if there is any incentive, possibly 
a sporting desire to have his company score unfailing dividends or a dislike 
of losing face in facing irate shareholders. Keynes speaks of the liquidity 
*“‘fetish’’. But a policy for liquidity is perhaps not so unnatural if the real 
constitution and procedure of the company is considered. Owner share- 
holders divorced from management are left few privileges except reading 
balance sheets that do at least divide assets into fixed and liquid. 

Some research into the relationship of the market prices of shares of 
companies to the liquidity of their balance sheets might clear up this matter. 
At first sight it is surprising how wide a range of yield on market price is 
observable any day comparing the shares of companies of the same size and 
reputation in the same industries. A simple research enough ; but economists 
are too busy about disputations on liquidity preference to set about observing 
to what degree it exists.. It was not till the Royal Society was founded with one 
of its objects to avoid ‘‘ disputations ’’ that natural science began to flourish ; 
may it not be the same with the social sciences? Anyway, consideration of 
the non-statistical elements of the pattern of inquiry into the joint stock 
company seems to have brought us to our starting point, the garden-path of 
deductive economics, primrose perhaps, but dead-end. 


mr. THE PATTERN OF OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The last couple of propositions, positive and negative, that I have set out 
to establish were that the pattern of modern social inquiries lent itself to 
operational research as against the pure economist’s and political scientist’s 
“* applied ’’ principles. 

Applied Economics is a term frequently used by economists themselves 
and now embodied in at least one University Institute. Natural scientists, too, 
freely use the adjective. Applied sciences include mechanical and civil 
engineering, scientific agriculture and mining; but since scientists have 
coined the new phrase ‘‘ operational research ’’ I take it there is a significant 
difference between operational research and applied science. Risking semantic 
criticism, I will try to define this. When a science (or, for that matter, 
economics) is called ‘‘ applied’’ it seems to assume that a body of general 
theory, principles or doctrine has been built up by ‘‘ pure ’’ science (or “‘ pure ’’ 

1H. D. Henderson, Supply and Demand, chap. 7. 
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economics) which is fairly certain. It is then only a question of applying the 
general theory by deduction to a particular case. Mendelian theories can be 
taken for granted and applied by breeders; or formulz, say of stresses and 
strains, built up by pure physics reliably applied by engineers. Operational 
research, on the other hand, does not necessarily assume any theory or principle 
to be certain or reliable and deduce from it. The official definition of opera- 
tional research as ‘‘ the use of the scientific method to provide executives with 
an analytical and objective basis for decisions’’! clearly stresses method 
rather than doctrine. 

Stated thus, the methods of ‘‘ fundamental ’’ and of operational research 
seem to be the same, both inductive or partly so. The contrast between 
fundamental and operation research lies not in method but in the limits to the 
scope of the inquiry. Instead of research being free to trace the relation of 
any fact or trend to any other, it is bound when operational to trace relations to 
some given set of facts or trends about which executives want to make decisions. 

Because of the many projects included and its wide ramifications, one 
example will suffice of current operational social research—surveys for town 
and regional planning.* This example fits the definition of operational research 
as the use of the scientific method to provide executives with an analytical and 
objective basis, since the survey aims to provide a basis for executive decisions 
on physical planning and development. The primary aim here is not the 
correlation of facts to advance knowledge in general, but a solution to a par- 
ticular problem. Thus the glove industry is leaving Worcester with resultant 
unemployment: or cyclical unemployment is as high in parts of the Black 
Country as in the development areas ; or, access to meeting places is difficult 
and the neighbourhood spirit weak in certain housing estates: What to do 
about it ? 

Science is confined, as I have said elsewhere * to speaking in the indicative 
mood. Social science can take cognizance of ethical views expressed formally 
in the optative mood: for instance, Oh that there were no unemployment ! 
or Oh that there were a stronger community spirit! And having taken 
cognizance, social research may in its selection of projects give priority to the 
problems felt to be more ethically pressing and will measure (and seek the 


1 First Report of the Committee on Industrial Productivity, 1949, B. 17, Cmd. 7665. 

* E.g. Glaisyet e¢ al. County Town, 1947; West Midland Group, Conurbation, 1948. 

3 Economics and pee (American edition : S and Sin). heoretical economics may 
perhaps more correctly be said to be cast in the subjunctive mood—conditional on certain 
assumptions. Anthropology and Sociology, in focusing upon stereotyped behaviour, often takes 
the future tense of the indicative. For instance, Mr. Henriques writes in the American Journal 
of Sociology, July, 1949, about West Indian Family Organization that “ the home will correspond 
with a simplified version of the middle-class home. The father will have a regular job and a small 
cultivation either subacient to the house or up in the ‘bush’, He will be the sole wage-earner 
unless sons are of sufficient age to be working (about fourteen). He will give his wife money for 
household expenses.’ 

* All four examples of fundamental social research already discussed tackle issues admitted 
to be of importance to national survival or efficiency. In case there are doubts about the import- 
ance of the larger joint stock companies, their control and policy, may I quote the late Mr. G. F. 
Shove’s article in the Economic Journal for 1942, p. 322: ‘* Markets have not become less perfect 
in the last fifty years—rather the contrary : the significant developments have been the domina- 
tion of industry by large units (‘ oligopoly ’—-to use the fashionable phrase and the increasing 
computaiey ot © of the controls... . 
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causes of) the facts deplored or desired and thus suggest ways and means to 
further the optative ends. But such research remains in the indicative mood. 
The end, be it full employment, accessibility or community spirit, is simply a 
result, the extent of which is to be indicated and the causes of which are to be 
sought as objectively and accurately as possible. To be sure an end like 
community spirit or amenity may not be measurable directly or by index. 
Research must often start out by looking for such an index. 

To sum up. Operational like basic fundamental résearch describes in the 
indicative mood, and gets to the causes of, the facts desired or deplored ; but 
it is circumscribed. Most of the conditions at Worcester, in the Black Country, 
in a development area, or in housing estates anywhere, are given and fixed 
and only some conditions can, in immediate practice, be altered. Fundamental 
and operational research follow the same pattern except that operational 
research concentrates on parts of the structure, functioning or policy of a 
society and has not free play for isolating and experimenting with all the 
hypothetically relevant factors involved. Indeed, to point the contrast with 
operational research, the research we have hitherto named “‘ basic ’’ or ‘‘ funda- 
mental ’’ might be re-named '‘free’’. Operational integrates social sciences 
no less than fundamental research, but instead of any number of variables 
being correlated, variation is limited to one or a few characters. 

In the planning of industries for an area (a town or region), the area’s 
existing total economic structure must, for instance, largely be taken as given. 
However dirty, the slate cannot, in an old country, be wiped entirely clean. 
For this reason industrial planning surveys for which I have been responsible 
start with a statistically computed “‘ profile ’’, more or less detailed but com- 
prehensive, of the types of industry pursued by all occupied persons in the area, 
usually contrasted with the profile of the country as a whole. This points 
to at least three classes of fact of operational value: how far the area may be 
specializing ; in what industries it specializes; and what other industries 
might be brought in. 

Finding the structure of existing industrial activities is only a beginning 
of the statistical diagnosis of an area. There is the sex and age structures of 
the available population and the distribution of its mineral resources, its 
transport facilities and geographical position. At Worcester, for instance, we 
found a large supply of women’s labour available from the surrounding country- 
side ; a population growing more slowly and then likely to diminish rather 
more rapidly than for the country as a whole ; easy access to the Birmingham 
conurbation ; but few mineral resources. 

The typically ‘‘ operational ’’ situation is to fit new or extensions of old 
industries into the given structure so as to yield full, but economically viable 
and efficient, employment. To match the statistical indices of areas (percent- 
age of women unoccupied, men unemployed, etc.) indices must also be found 
of the economic requirements and characteristics of industries, such as their 
mobility and dispersability and their actual location pattern (e.g. the coefficient 
of localization), their employment of women, liability to seasonal, cyclical or 
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secular unemployment, need for access to materials or markets, linkage with 
other industries. 

The framework of the pattern of this research, though it co-ordinates 
statistics is not in itself statistical. Its guiding principle is to match up 
statistical indices of the industry with indices of the place, like pegs into 
holes.1_ The two sets of indices are not freely correlated as in fundamental 
research, but one set is usually taken as given, for instance the characteristics 
of the place. Thus Glamorganshire had in 1931 only 19°8 per cent of its adult 
women occupied, though Lancashire had 43 per cent occupied. Given this 
fact, operational research looks for means of diversifying the Glamorgan struc- 
ture by adding industries that occupy mainly women until something nearer 
the possible (e.g. Lancashire) standard of female employment is attained. 
And industries differ in the proportion of women they employ, even more 
than counties. Coal mining, and iron and steel employ virtually no women, 
while in cotton-weaving, women outnumber men two to one and in hosiery 
almost three to one. 

After a series of such matchings a select list of industries should finally be 
“‘ sieved out ’’ from the whole list as suitable economically and socially for the 
town or region. 

These examples from current planning surveys show that though opera- 
tional research does not develop free correlation or free canvass of causal 
telations, it does pursue a pattern similar to that of basic research. It is not - 
just descriptive but correlates statistical standards and tests, involving measur- 
able indices and comprehensive listing, in a non-statistical yet systematic 
framework of orientation. A knowledge of a number of social and allied 
sciences is involved such as demography (for age and sex distribution), 
geography, economics (for costs, economic viability and efficiency) and tech- 
nology (for linkage between industries). In short, the pattern of statistical, 
peristatistical and non-statistical features integrating several sciences reappears 
in operational, as it appeared in fundamental or ‘‘ free ’’ research. 


1 The pegs and holes are a cliché taken from the system of thought of another line of opera- 
tional social research. Here again one set of circumstances is given. Either the worker is given 
and, as in vocational guidance, various jobs considered, or the job is given and, as in vocational 
selection, various workers considered. 
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The Function of Property in Modern English Law 
(Review Article) 
W. FRIEDMANN 


aged President of the Federal Republic of Austria—wrote what is still 
one of the few major contributions of Marxist Socialist thought to 
jurisprudence. The early Marxists had little time or inclination to engage 
in juristic analysis; they were generally content with the vague and pessi- 
mistic conclusion that the existing legal systems were the formal consolidation 
of the power which the capitalist classes enjoyed through their ownership of 
the means of production. Their attention was concentrated on the source 
of the evil, the economic distribution of property. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that Renner’s work concentrates on the legal and social function of 
property. It inherits the socialist belief—still prevalent in socialist pro- 
grammes and policy—that ownership of the means of production is the key 
to economic and social order. It also inherits much of the original Marxist 
pessimism in regard to the power of law to bring about a conscious alteration 
in the maldistribution of economic wealth and power. But apart from 
a searching analysis of the legal methods by which ownership under capitalism 
has become a source of power and control exercised by the few over the many, 
Renner departs from the original Marxist attitude in challenging socialists 
to use the reforming power of the law as an agent of social change. In a 
revised edition published in 1928, Renner, without changing his fundamental 
thesis, could note many significant legal changes, produced by new Constitu- 
tions and Statutes in the new Federal Republics of Germany and Austria. 
Social insurance, collective bargaining, powers of expropriation in the public 
interest, and numerous. lesser restrictions on the unhindered use of private 
property, indicated an important advance from the position assumed by 
early Marxist criticism. 
Now, after another twenty years, Renner’s work has appeared in English.’ 
1 Karl Renner, The Institutions of Private Law and their Social Functions, 1949, ed. O. Kahn- 


Freund, LL.M., Dr. Jur., translation by Agnes Schwarzschild, Dr. iuris. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 25s. net. 


| ee years ago, a young Austrian Socialist lawyer—now the 
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It has been edited with an Introduction of forty-three pages and some three 
hundred notes by Dr. Kahn-Freund.? The Introduction is a masterly study 
in comparative sociological jurisprudence, and the notes abound in incisive 
and suggestive comments on legal developments since the publication of the 
original, as well as in comparative observations on the position in modern 
English law. This excellent edition of a Continental classic enables and indeed 
challenges the English lawyer and sociologist to ask himself a question of out- 
standing importance and general interest: what validity has Renner’s thesis 
in our own day, and how far is such validity as it still possesses restricted 
by fundamental differences between English and Continental jurisprudence ? 
The present essay will concentrate on this problem, and therefore content 
itself with a brief summary of Renner’s own thesis, whose more detailed study 
the present edition makes an easy and enjoyable task. 

Renner’s main concern is to show how the legal institution of ownership, 
which was adequate and just in a society where property, work and use in 
the economic substrate coincided, came to fulfil an entirely different function 
in the capitalist age. The following is a brief summary of Renner’s thesis * : 


Originally, in medieval society, ownership, which in law means the absolute 
power of disposing over a thing, symbolizes a unit of which the family form is typical. 
It comprises a complex of things, not only the house, the implements of work, 
stock, etc., but also the place of work and production, the place of consumption, 
the market and the family. In that stage, the legal conception of ownership repre- 
sents, on the whole adequately, its economic substrate. But economic evolution 
gradually alters the function of ownership. When ownership of a complex of 
things, now regarded as capital, no longer coincides with the substrate of personal 
work, it becomes a source of a new power of command. Marx had given the 
underlying: thought : 


The capitalist is not capitalist because he directs (the work), but he becomes 
an industrial commander, because he is a capitalist. Industrial command becomes 
an attribute of capital, as under feudalism the power of command was, in war 
and in the law, an attribute of ownership of land. 


By means of this power, the capitalist exercises a quasi-public authority over those - 
who are tied to him by the contract of service. The juristic institution is still 
the same as at the time when the worker also owned the means of production, but 
its function has changed. The owner of certain things can use his ownership to 
control other persons. Legally this is done by the use of ownership as the centre 
of a number of complementary legal institutions (Konnexinstitute), such as sale, 
loan, tenancy, hire and, above all, the contract of service. By means of the latter 
the worker agrees to hand over the substrate of work to the owner of the capital. 
Formally this contract, an institution of private law, is concluded between equals. 
In fact the liberty of those who do not own the means of production is confined to 
a certain choice between those to whom they are compelled to transfer, by contract, © 
their share in the product. Behind the fiction of equality there stands the reality 
of the capitalist, exercising a delegated public power of command. The real expres- 
sion of this power is not to be found in the contract of service, but in the internal 
rules regulating the conditions of work. 


1 Reader in Law at the University of London. 
* The following is taken from my Legal Theory (2nd edn.), pp. 243-5. 
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Another change of function takes place. The unity of ownership, typical of 
the former economic conditions, is broken up as specialization in the various functions 
of ownership develops. 

Property now becomes a source of power (control of factories), profit (owning 
shares in undertakings), interest (lending capital), rent (letting property) and so 
forth. At the same time the legal ownership ceases to represent the real control 
of the thing. The complementary legal institution assumes the real function of 
ownership, which becomes an empty legal form. Thus the owner of a completely 
mortgaged property is the legal owner, but the economic function of ownership is 
in the hands of a mortgagee. The principal shareholder in a company, who controls 
the undertaking legally, merely owns some documents and certain claims against 
the company which formally has full ownership. In all these cases the Konnex- 
institut has taken over some of the functions of ownership. Thus it becomes possible 
to expropriate without formal expropriation. Because of the complementary 
functions of the contract of service, the workers’ share in the product which, accord- 
ing to certain legal theories, gives the title to ownership, can never be actual. By 
means of the contract of service, the right to appropriate is once and for all conferred 
on the owner of the material. 

To sum up, ownership has ceased to be what it was. While remaining, in 
legal form, an institution of private law implying the total power of doing with the 
thing what one likes, it has in fact become an institution of public law (power of 
command), and its main functions are exercised by complementary legal institutions, 
developed from the law of obligations. 

The law eventually takes account of this change of function by giving property 
an increasingly public law character. Private ownership in public means of trans- 
port, for example, develops into what in continental jurisprudence is expressed by 
Anstalt, and in English jurisprudence by “ public corporation”. The conditions 
of work become the object of collective agreements which are subject to public law. 
Renner asks socialists to abandon their passive attitude towards the law and to 
create the legal norm which adequately expresses the trend of social development. 


Before examining what truth and value this analysis has for contemporary 
English society and law, we should first dispose of the question, how far 
Renner’s whole analysis is conditioned by Romanistic and Continental legal 
institutions. If this were so to any large extent, English jurists and sociolo- 
gists might regard his work as a matter of theoretical and historical interest 
rather than of acute concern for themselves. Certainly, Renner’s analysis 
and terminology, marked by frequent references to Roman and modern 
Continental legal institutions, shows complete ignorance of Common Law 
systems. Dr. Kahn-Freund’s notes provide abundant material for com- 
parison in a multitude of fields, such as the differences between Continental 
and Anglo-American Company Law, the use of the Trust device in English 
Law, instead of the impersonal legal corporation known as Anséalt, or, in the 
field of Charitable Endowments, as Stiftung. But for our purposes it is 
sufficient to discuss the significance for English law of three fundamental 
aspects of Renner’s juristic analysis. The first is the definition of ‘‘ owner- 
ship”’; the second is the distinction between public and private law; the 
third is the assumption of theoretical legal definitions in Constitutions, Codes 
and Statutes, as distinct from the empirical Common Law approach. 

The sort of lawyer who exalts legal definitions, concepts, and systems, 
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without considering the social and economic use to which they are put, might 
well dismiss the whole of Renner’s thesis by pointing out that English law 
knows nothing like the Continental definitions of property. The definitions 
of the French, German and Swiss Civil Codes agree substantially in defining 
property as a comprehensive right of absolute enjoyment and power of disposal, 
subject to the restrictions of the law and the rights of third persons.? 
English law knows nothing of the sort. Property, as the learned editor 
points out, is a “‘ bundle of powers’’. The development of the English legal 
system through forms of action, through remedies rather than substantive 
rights, has left its trace. The rights of ownership are measured by the extent 
of the power to prosecute trespassers, to obtain injunctions against nuisance, 
to demand damages for conversion, to follow money into the hands of third 
parties. Moreover, ownership may be divided between the trustee, who has 
the power to dispose, and the beneficiary, who has the right toenjoy. Maitland 
showed many years ago* what difficulties German lawyers would have in 
understanding the meaning and function of Trust. On the other hand, the 
English notion.of ‘‘ property ’’ is wider and less technical than the Continental 
“ownership ’’. Property is a complex of things, rights, powers, documents ; 
it comprises not only tangible things but ‘‘ choses in action ’’—patents, copy- 
right, trademarks, shares. ‘‘ The English lawyer does not find it incongruous 
to say that a claim for a repayment for a loan, a mortgage on another man’s 
land, and a share in a limited company belongs to a person’s ‘ property ’.’’ ® 
Yet these conceptual and juristie differences have not prevented English and 
Continental law from finding similar solutions for substantially similar social 
and economic problems. Codification, and the formulation of comprehensive 
rights, as compared with the casuistic and procedural approach, may produce 
certain differences of judicial outlook and legal training. But it is relatively 
insignificant whether Continental legislation restricts the theoretically absolute 
tight of property by police powers, state supervision, expropriation, and 
taxes, or whether English statutes impose similar restrictions or prohibitions 
upon the power of an owner to build, or grant a statutory right of inspection 
of private factories to officials of the Ministry of Health. The extent to 
which a particular political society wants to restrict or eliminate economic 
private freedom is far more important than the legal technique by which it 
does so. The introduction of a Communist, Fascist, Social-democratic or 
Liberal-Capitalist order of society has not been in any way dependent on, 
or vitally conditioned by, the differences between Anglo-American and 
Continental jurisprudence. 
1 French Civil Code, Art. 544: “La propriété est le droit de jouir et de disposer des choses 


» la om la plus absolue, pourvu qu’on n’en fasse pas un usage prohibé par a loi ou par 
es réglements.”’ 

German Civil Code, s. 903: ‘‘ Der Eigentiimer einer Sache kann, soweit nicht das Gesetz 
oder Rechte dritter entgegenstehen, mit der Sache nach Belieben verfahren und andere von 
jeder Einwirkung ausschliessen.”’ 

Swiss Civil Code, Art. 641: “ Wer Eigentiimer einer Sache ist, kann in den Schranken 
der Rechtsordnung tiber sie nach seinem Belieben verfugen.” 

* Maitland, Selected oe eth 4 (Trust and Corporation). 

* Kahn-Freund, loc. cit., p. 
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The distinction between public and private law is as elementary a part 
of the legal training and outlook of the modern Continental lawyer as the 
absence of such a distinction is regarded as characteristic of the Common 
Law systems. The dichotomy of public and private law forms an important 
background to Renner’s analysis. In Continental legal thinking, private law 
regulates the relations between physical or corporate legal individuals as 
equals, whereas public law provides legal rules for the relations between the 
State and other public authorities on the one hand, and the citizen on the 
other. As Renner shows, the ability of the capitalist owner to dictate terms 
and in some ways to control the life of employees, tenants, users of public 
utilities, and others, amounts to what he calls ‘‘ Delegierte Komm-ando-gewalt ’’, 
a delegation by the State to private individuals of powers which only the 
State representing the entire people and the public interest, ought to exercise. 
The organization of the Nazi State in which the leading industrialists and 
bankers combined high executive positions of public authority, such as the 
headship of the compulsory State organizations of industry and trade, with 
monopolistic control over particular industries and a neo-feudal disciplinary 
power over their workers,! is certainly a striking and sinister illustration of 
the function depicted by Renner. Kelsen, and the Vienna School of Juris- 
prudence, have adopted the same analysis for a different purpose. They, 
too, see in the dualism of public and private law a veiled legitimation of the 
arbitrary power of government. They reject the division altogether, and 
substitute for it a hierarchy of norms. Public authorities as well as private 
individuals derive their authority solely from the ultimate legal norm. 

The development and practice of modern States has, however, moved in 
the opposite direction. The division of public and private law is as important 
as ever. In occupied Germany, the re-introduction of independent Adminis- 
trative Tribunals was one of the major measures of legal reform initiated by 
the western control authorities. In Soviet Russia, the division between public 
and private law goes along different lines. The socialization of the major 
part of industry and agriculture has shifted a vast sector of law from the 
private into the public sphere. But the distinction is very real, and a neces- 
sary corollary of the consolidation of the new State, which shows no signs 
whatsoever of ‘‘ withering away’’. Above all, there is now a definite and 
increasingly important system of public law in the countries living under the 
Common Law system. It is scattered and unsystematic, and instead of a 
single hierarchy of Administrative Tribunals, dealing with matters of public 
law, the administration of public law is dispersed among the ordinary law 
courts, hundreds of Administrative Tribunals, Ministerial Committees, and 
other ad hoc institutions. But all the problems which have for decades 
occupied Continental administrative law—the limits of administrative dis- 
cretion, the abuse of public power, the distinction between sovereign and 
non-sovereign activities of the State, with respect to legal liability, and a 


1 Cf. among many other sources of reference: Neumann, Behemoth, Fraenkel; The Dual 
State, and the evidence presented in the trials of leading German industrialists. 
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host of others—are now as important a part of the English legal structure as 
in any Continental system.’ It is no longer possible to sustain the Dicey 
myth of one Common Law for all. The growth of social services and statutory 
public authorities, the increasing variety of Crown functions and Government 
departments engaging in managerial and economic activities; these and 
other factors have proved more powerful agents of legal development than 
differences of legal history or jurisprudential theory. The main effect of the 
latter has been to delay by decades the recognition of the necessity of adminis- 
trative law, and thereby greatly to increase the chaos in that branch of modern 
English law. 

Perhaps the only really important difference, for our problem, between 
the Continental and the English approach, is the greater elasticity of English 
law, due to its experimental and evolutionary approach to legal problems, 
which is made possible by the lack of a written Constitution and of compre- 
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d hensive codification. In a roundabout and unsystematic fashion, English 
1 law has been better able to give effect to social change than countries domin- 
y ated by written constitutions with fundamental rights, or generally by the 
f habit of theoretical definitions of rights and duties. But here the contrast 
- between English and American law is at least as strong as that between 
f English and Continental jurisprudence. The gradual, often imperceptible 
€ evolution of the principles of restraint of trade, conspiracy, property, the 
d recognition of collective bargaining, without any definite theory behind it, 
e the injection of social responsibilities into the Common Law relationship of 

employers and employees, have, on the whole, been achieved more painlessly 
in if less systematically, than in countries dominated by the legalistic apex of 
at a written Constitution.?* 
S- It is usually a combination of a formalistic legal outlook with an insular 
oy or nationalistic mentality which tends to exaggerate the analytical differences 
lic of legal systems and to ignore or belittle the far greater importance of values. 
or All the major legal problems of our generation, such as the reconciliation of 
he growing State responsibilities and functions with the liberties of the citizen, 
2S the restriction of private enterprise and the use of ownership in the interests 
ns of the community, the imposition of social responsibilities upon the employer, 
nd the legal problems of socialized industries, the problem of the judicial inter- 
he pretation of statutes, have presented themselves to British or French, German 
fa or American, Russian or Swiss law. All these countries have witnessed the 
lic development of the standard contract in transport, insurance, mortgages ; 
aw they have experienced the transformation of the joint-stock company, and 
and the passing of control from the individual shareholder to the management, 
des § or to a controlling outside interest. These developments have indeed taken 
dis- 1 See in more detail, Robson, a and Administrative Law (2nd — 1947; Jennings, 
and The Law and the Constitution (3rd edn.), chap. 6; Wade, in Dicey, Law and the Constitution 
da (9th can. ), Appendix I, and literature there quoted. 

2 This applies in particular to Federal constitutions, where a law court has the ultimate 

Dual decision on the validity of a in the light of the Constitution. The judicial history 








of the American, Canadian and Australian federations amply illustrates the dangers of abstract 
legal formulations in a tapidly changing society. 
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many different legal forms, but the decisive divergences are matters of political 
and ethical values, not of legal technicalities. 

We therefore can and must put a further and more important question : 
‘What have the passage of time, and the impact of nearly half a century 
of shattering international and social upheavals done to Renner’s thesis ? ”’ 
Is private ownership, in particular the private ownership of means of pro- 
duction, still the key to power? Has the law proved either unwilling or 
incapable of restricting the command power of property in the interests of 
the community ? The answer cannot be in doubt. Contemporary English 
law, like the law of most other countries, reveals a far-reaching and in many 
ways fundamental reversal of the position, not because of any inherent differ- 
ences between Austrian or German and English jurisprudence, but because 
of a fundamental change in the relation of economic and political power. 

A proper assessment of the impact of conscious State intervention on 
the unrestricted use of property in capitalistic and industrialist society is, 
however, impossible without first noting a decisive development within 
capitalism itself, which is ignored by Renner and has gathered momentum 
since he first wrote. In Renner’s contention, the legal owner remains the 
economic owner ; he retains the title to surplus value. He surrenders only 
the use of his property, ‘‘ an item in which he never was interested’’. But 
in the last half-century, corporate enterprise has taken control of all the 
major fields of industrial production. And with it, ‘‘ the economic structure 
of corporate enterprise has changed almost beyond recognition. Nothing 
could be further from the truth to-day than that the legal structure of cor- 
porate enterprise does not change the substance of the economic -relation- 
ship’’.1_ Ownership and control have become increasingly divorced. In the 
words of an American treatise which in many ways takes up the sociological 
analysis of property in modern society where Renner leaves it,? ‘‘ ownership 
continually becomes more dispersed ; the power formerly joined to it becomes 
increasingly concentrated, and the corporate system becomes thereby more 
firmly established’’. Renner saw capitalist property as an octopus whose 
numerous tentacles—contracts of service, loan, hire purchase, etc.—enveloped 
more and more victims. But in the overwhelmingly important field of cor- 
porate enterprise, the nominal owner, that is, the shareholder, is becoming 
more and more powerless. He turns into a mere recipient. of dividends, often 
barely distinguishable from the bond or debenture holder. In the analysis 
of Berle and Means, control has been wrested from the shareholder owner by 
five different devices; firstly, control through almost complete ownership ; 
secondly, majority control; thirdly, control through a legal device without 
majority ownership; fourthly, minority control;  fifthly, management 
control. Of these, only the last four are of major sociological importance. 
Some of the forms of control, especially those achieved through a voting 
trust, are peculiar to Anglo-American law, although the delegation of votes 


1 Kahn-Freund, p. 225. 
* Berle and Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property, 1932, p. 9. 
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to banks or other agents can achieve very similar results in Continental 
company law. But overwhelmingly the devices which vest control either in 
a minority directed by interests outside the company itself, or in the manage- 
ment, at the expense of scattered and passive shareholders, are largely the 
same in Continental or Anglo-American jurisdiction, for the social and 
economic factors which account for this transformation are similar: the 
increase in the vastness and complexity of modern industry in most fields, 
the dispersal of shares among multitudes of small shareholders whose joint 
influence does not compare with that of a single compact minority interest, 
and the increasing importance of the managerial as against the financial 
element, owing to the technical and administrative complexities of modern 
large state enterprise. 

Among the devices for separation of ownership and control discussed by 
Berle and Means, two seem particularly significant. A group of entrepreneurs 
—industrial or financial—may build up a pyramid of corporations. They 
need the ownership of a majority or near-majority of shares, at most at the 
top of the pyramid, preferably in a holding company. The holding company 
acquires a controlling interest in a series of operating or other holding com- 
panies, each of which acquires a controlling influence in the company next 
below in the pyramid. By this device, the original group of entrepreneurs 
can acquire a decisive or even monopoly control over an entire industry or 
utility. Ownership and control are even more completely divorced where 
management of a vast and complex corporate enterprise can either govern 
undisturbed because of the dispersal of shareholdings among multitudes of 
small owners, or because it can if necessary stir up the majority of shareholders 
in order to fight the dominant minority. 

The steady progress of control throngh management as against owner- 
ship, is to some extent inherent in Marxist analysis, although it has taken 
very little note of it. It accompanies the increasing concentration and 
amalgamation of industrial enterprise, which Marxist analysis predicted. 
But it also indicates a new phase in sociological and juristic development, 
whose significance far transcends the sphere of economic corporate enterprise. 
What Burnham has characterized, with some oversimplifications, as ‘‘ the 
managerial revolution ’’ is becoming the main preoccupation of contemporary 
sociologists and political philosophers, of many nations: the emergence of 
the new élite, small groups of highly trained and masterful politicians, indus- 
trialists, engineers, scientists, and soldiers, able to control, through the 
unprecedented concentration of power and technical knowledge in a few 
hands, through the machinery of modern government, through the skilfully 
perverted slogans of democracy, the minds and bodies of the masses. The 
progress of control at the expense of ownership has another significant lesson 
for the jurist and social reformer: it means that he must get away from the 


1 Berle and Means give as an example the Brothers van Sweringen. In 1930, an invest- 
ment of less than $20,000,000 was able to control eight Class I Railroads, with combined assets 
of over two billion dollars. 
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pre-occupation of early Marxist thought—which still dominates Renner’s 
analysis—with technical legal ownership as the key to economic power. The 
transfer of ownership from private into public hands may no longer be the 
decisive or even the necessary means of shifting control, large though it still 
looms in the programmes of socialist parties. As we shall see, modern govern- 
ment provides many other legal and administrative methods of control. 
Modern public opinion, working through an increasingly active legislative 
machinery, has reacted powerfully against the concentration of more and 
more unchecked economic power in the hands of fewer and fewer people. 
But there are two different ways of doing so. One is the use of legislative 
and judicial machinery for the restoration of smallness and balance in economic 
life, for more freedom with competition, and altogether a closer approximation 
to the identity of ownership and enterprise, which modern capitalism has 
increasingly destroyed. Most States have attempted to tackle this problem 
after a fashion. The German Cartel Law of 1923 provided some half-hearted 
official supervision over cartels, and the new British Monopoly Act of 1948 4 
enables the Board of Trade to refer certain monopoly practices to a Commission 
for investigation and report. But the only serious and sustained effort at 
countering the increasing concentration of economic power through legal 
measures aiming at the restoration of competitive conditions has been made 
in the U.S.A. The Sherman Act of 1890 and the supplementary Clayton 
Act of 1914 have been analysed and discussed by so many experts that a brief 
reference to the general conclusions will be sufficient here.?_ American anti- 
Trust legislation has acted as an important brake on the unhindered 
development of monopoly and oi trading conditions which would hamper the 
independent manufacturer and trader. The Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice has been strengthened. It is constantly on the watch 
for monopolistic trade conditions, such as ‘‘ Base Point’’ charges. The 
Federal Trade Commission is at this moment attempting to break up the 
Dupont concern and one of the most powerful chain store enterprises. Yet 
the attempt has failed in its major purpose. The concentration of capital 
and economic enterprise has continued. At the beginning of 1930, two 
hundred big companies, covering ail the important non-banking economic 
activities, controlled 49-2 per cent of all non-banking corporate wealth, while 
the remaining half was owned by more than 300,000 smaller companies.* 
In 1947, 113 firms, each of them with assets of over $100,000,000, controlled 
46 per cent of the total capital assets of American manufacturing corpora- 
tions. Modern social and economic conditions increasingly favour economic 
concentration. Only large and wealthy undertakings can afford the frequent 
replacement of machinery and other equipment necessary for modern mass 


” ica and Restrictive Practices (Inquiry and Control) Act, 1948 (11 & 12 Geo. VI, 
c. 66). 
* Cf. —_— many other analyses, Thurman Arnold, Bottlenecks of Business, 1945; H. 


» M Law Review, vol. VII, pp. 1-13. 
3 Berle and M » p. 28. 
* Report by the Federal Trade Commission quoted in the Economist, 1949, p. 617. 
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production ; only they can maintain the highly skilled scientific and technical 
staffs and the huge laboratories which lead to the invention and commercial 
utilization of such products as synthetic rubber or nylon. For collective bar- 
gaining, which increasingly governs labour conditions in the U.S.A. as else- 
where, the trade unions often prefer to deal with big combines and enterprises. 
In view of all these developments, State intervention designed to break up 
the economy into balanced and self-contained units—quite apart from its 
problematic value—requires an increasingly complex official apparatus. The 
American Military Government in Germany maintained a staff of many 
hundreds for years, for the sole purpose of breaking up the I.G. Farben concern 
into autonomous units. The British attempted a similar surgical operation 
in regard to the vertical coal and steel syndicates of the Ruhr. As Allied 
control slackens, the dismembered parts are rapidly being joined together 
again. Paradoxically it is only with the help of an immense and intricate 
bureaucracy that “‘ free’’ competitive enterprise could be laboriously put on 
to its feet. Vast spheres remain of course, in which competition and small 
scale enterprise maintains itself without State intervention ; for example, in 
retailing and many secondary industries. But the basic problem cannot 
be solved by an endless series of breaking-up operations. One community 
after another has been driven to the alternative of public control and 
restriction of private economic power through the deliberate action of 
the State. 

The following survey will attempt to outline briefly the ways in which 
English law has taken up the challenge thrown out by Renner many years 
ago. This reaction may be classed under two guiding principles. The first 
is the attempt to restore equality of bargaining between employers and 
employees. The other is the restriction of the economic utilization of private 
property in the public interest. 


RESTORATION OF EQUALITY OF BARGAINING 


In Maine’s classical formulation, progressive societies have developed 
from status to contract. Renner’s analysis shows the antithesis: the 
perversion of theoretical freedom and equality of contract into a state of 
inequality and dependence, in which the capitalists’ power over the worker 
appropriates the surplus value of his product in return for a subsistence wage, 
and is able to dictate conditions. But we have moved a long way since then. 
Freedom of contract, in so far as it survives to-day, no longer pertains to 
the individual. One trend of development leads to the Totalitarian State in 
which the employee is deprived of both individual and collective freedom of 
contract and association. In return, he obtains a quasi-feudal security. 
Nazi legislation destroyed all vestiges of autonomous Trade Unionism, but 
it preserved and in some respects strengthened the existing legal protection 
of the employee against dismissal. In Communist Russia, trade unions 
occupy an important and honoured position, but their main function is admin- 
istration and welfare. Their executives are subject to the same political 
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party and creed as the managements of the State Trusts, their counterparts. 
Both are executives of a central economic plan. Collective bargaining, let 
alone a strike, which would impair the execution of the master-plan, is outlawed 
in fact if not in theory, and subject to the most severe sanctions. 

The alternative, which predominates in the non-totalitarian industrial 
countries of to-day, is the substitution of collective for individual bargaining. 
Employers and trade unions, either comprising the whole of an industry, or 
sufficiently representative to bargain on its behalf, make contracts, which 
bind the individual. Sometimes, collectivism leads to the “closed shop”’ 
principle, by which employers agree to employ only members of the union 
with which they have bargained. Even where this is not the case, the pre- 
dominance of major trade unions is usually sufficient to ensure practical 
compliance without legal sanction. Sometimes a collective agreement 
between the major parties of an industry is declared binding for an entire 
industry by State action.1 Sometimes State organs themselves authoritatively 
fix the conditions of labour.2 Whatever the solution, the helplessness of the 
worker as against the capitalist owner of property and employer is now largely 
a matter of the past. How closely this development is connected with the 
ideology of property is shown by American legal developments. For many 
years the U.S.A. Supreme Court stubbornly invalidated the legislative regula- 
tion of labour conditions as contrary to the Due Process Clauses of the Fifth 
or Fourteenth Amendment,* and thereby regarded any restriction on the 
freedom of contract of the individual employer and employee, as a violation 
of the right of property. This trend was reversed only in 1936.4 

Owing to the absence of a Code of Fundamental Rights, English law 
has abolished or restricted the command power of capital, and restored 
equality of bargaining more gradually and on the whole more painlessly. 
The most important aspects of this process are: firstly, the abolition of the 
crime of conspiracy, and the gradual recognition of strikes, boycotts, and 
similar economic collective measures, as a legitimate means of pursuing the 
interests of workers without liability for criminal or civil conspiracy.® 
Secondly, the recognition of collective bargaining as a normal form of regula- 
ting the conditions of employment. The present state of English law is very 
complex, and ranges from autonomous collective bargaining to compulsory 
State awards.® 


1 Cf., for example, the Cotton Manufacturing Industry (Temporary Provision) Act, 1934- 

2In "Britain, State awards occupy a relatively minor position. Cf. Kahn-Freund, ** Col- 
lective Agreements under War Legislation ”, ”*, Modern Law Review, vol. VI, p. 112, and ‘ * Legisla- 
tion through Adjudication’, Modern Law Review, vol. XI, pp. 269, 429. ‘But in Australia 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court has power to determine the basic wage and other vital 
conditions of employment, on the application of a registered Trade Union or Employers’ Associa- 
tion. While awards are not directly enforceable, de-registration of members and punishment 
for contempt of Court provide sanctions which can be severely felt. 

3? Cf. The Adkins Case, [1923] 261 U.S. 525, and the Lochner Case, [1904] 198 U.S. 45. 
Schechter Case, [1935] 295 U.S. 495. 
wn * Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, [1936] 301 U.S. 548; West Coast Hotel Case, [1937] 300 

379- 

vn a discussion of the main judicial developments see Friedmann, Modern Law Review, 
vol. pp. I-21. 

bd For detailed analysis, cf. Kahn-Freund, Modern Law Review, vol. XI, pp. 269, 429. 
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Thirdly, social security legislation culminating in the National Insurance 
Act and the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, both of 1946. Social 
insurance legislation is not primarily aimed at the restoration of equality of 
bargaining. But indirectly, in a free society, it strengthens the power of 
bargaining through the elimination of the worst fears arising from 
unemployment or incapacity to work. 

Fourthly, the Courts have played an important part in the legal inter- 
pretation of the employment contract. They have gradually reduced the 
discriminatory effect of earlier common law doctrines, such as volenti non fit 
inturta, or common employment, and they have simultaneously strength- 
ened and developed the statutory Common Law duties of the employer. 
This has been done in a multitude of ways, which cannot be analysed in detail 
here.1_ The more important aspects of this judicial evolution are an inter- 
pretation of certain social legislation such as anti-slum statutes in a manner 
less prejudiced in favour of the owner*?; the formulation of certain duties 
of the employer in Common Law, in regard to the selection of personnel, the 
safety of plant, and the adequacy of its operation *; in the interpretation of 
‘statutory duties’’ such as the fencing of machinery, as duties imposed for 
the protection of the individual, and thus giving him a right of action. In 
the field of contract, the most important judicial development has been the 
elaboration of principles by which the contract restraining the freedom of an 
employee to use his labour after the termination of the contract is presumed 
to be void, except in special cases.‘ 

Lastly, the relationship between employer and employees is basically 
transformed when industries are socialized. The State here is both the repre- 
sentative of the community and an employer. We shall deal with this aspect 
of the law of property later. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE USE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Two aspects of private property have challenged social and political 
reformers throughout the history of Western civilization; the advantages 
which it affords for the enjoyment of the amenities of life, and the power 
which it conveys; the extreme inequalities of wealth have in pre-capitalist 
times provided the main incentive to reform and revolution. But the power 
over men and things conveyed by the ability to use property for the creation 
of capitalist enterprise now presents by far the more important and complex 
problem, and it is this aspect of the institution of property which 
predominates in Renner’s analysis. 

The following brief survey of the main ways by which contemporary 


1 Cf. Friedmann, ‘‘ Social Security and Recent Development in the Common Law ”’, Canadian 
Bar Review, vol. XXI, 1943, St: P. 369) te 369, reprinted in Legal Theory (1st edn.), chap. 25. For some 
later developments, “ and the Principles of Tort Liability”, Harvard Law 
Review, vol. LXIII, Seng 


2 Summers v. Satford "Cor gown [1943] A.C. 283. 


® Wilsons & Clyde Coal v. English, [1938] A.C. 57. 

‘ This dates from the decision of the House of Lords in Mason v. Provident Clothing Co., 
[1913] A.C. 781; for the present state of authorities, see Cheshire and Fifooi—Law of Contract, 
Pp. 230-7. 
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English law is restricting or taking away this unhindered power of utilization 
of property will show what distance we have travelled in recent years. 

(i) In recent years, comparative lawyers have devoted their attention to 
the problem of abuse of rights. They have contrasted the attitude of modern 
Continental Civil Codes with that of English law, still dominated by a decision 
of the House of Lords of 1895.4 Continental legal systems such as the French, 
German and Swiss, make the abuse of property rights a good defence where 
the predominant objective of the exercise of a property right has been 
chicanery, or the intent to do injury to another party. English law still 
basically adheres to the principle that a person can do with his property what 
he likes, except for specific statutory restrictions. But the practical 
significance of the whole doctrine is very much smaller than its theoretical 
interest. In the practice of French, German, or Swiss courts, it means little 
more than that the very unusual kind of landowner who creates obstacles out 
of spite for his neighbour, or who prefers to leave a piece of land unused rather 
than grant a right of passage, may be restrained by the courts. Continental 
courts have understandably refrained from developing the principle into a 
more fundamental social doctrine by which the use of property is subject to 
the needs of the community. The same principle hasa very different meaning 
in Soviet Civil Law, where property right is, as a matter of principle, subject 
to use in conformity with the needs of the community. It is not even certain 
that a Continental Court would apply the doctrine of abuse of rights in a case 
like Bradford v. Pickles, where a landowner dug a hole in his ground in order 
to abstract water from a neighbouring property, and thus force a local authority 
interested in that property to buy him out at a high price.® 

(ii) A far more fundamental aspect of abuse of rights is the problem how 
far a patentee may, through various devices, withhold the use of a patent 
from the community. This question touches the very foundations of modern 
industrial society. The danger that scientific and technological progress may 
be impeded through the ability of powerful industrial interests, either to patent 
their own inventions or to buy up other people’s inventions for non-use, or 
to attach such conditions to the grant of licences that they become virtually 
unusable, has recently called for the appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee, whose main recommendations are embodied in the Patents and Designs 
Act (1949). The Committee found that, on the whole, there was little evidence 
of a deliberate suppression of inventions in British industries, and that the 
power of cartels rested mainly on the economic, financial, and technical 
predominance of certain firms rather than on the monopolization of patents. 
Yet, the Committee found a number of dangerous weaknesses in the existing 
law which the new Act purports to remedy. English law now provides, at 
least theoretically, an impressive array of legal restrictions on the abuse or 
non-use of patents, which may be briefly summarized as follows. 


1 , Bradford Corporation v. Pickles (c), [1895] A.C. 597. 
* For detailed discussion, cf. Gutteridge, Cambridge Law Journal, vol. V, pp. 22-45. 
* Professor Gutteridge believes that the German law would afford a different solution. For 
some criticism of this view, cf. Canadian Bar Review, vol. XXI, p. 374. 
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(a) The Comptroller of Patents now has considerable powers to counter 
the abuse or insufficient use of Patent Rights by granting compulsory licences. 
The main grounds are failure to use a commercially workable patented 
invention to the fullest extent that is reasonably practicable: or the refusal 
by a patentee to grant licences on reasonable terms.* 

(6) The Comptroller of Patents has somewhat stronger powers to grant 
licences as of right for the utilization of patents relating to food or medicine.* 

(c) At any time after the expiration of two years from the date of an 
order granting a compulsory licence, the Comptroller may, on. application, 
revoke the patent if he is satisfied that the purpose of the compulsory licence 
has not been achieved.‘ 

(d) Lastly, the Crown enjoys certain privileges in regard to the use of 
patented inventions. The power of the Government to make use of a patent 
for the services of the Crown in times of war, or other periods of emergency, 
is now nearly unlimited.’ In normal circumstances, these powers are con- 
siderably more restricted, although any invention or article required for the 
defence of the country is automatically deemed to be an invention ‘‘ for the 
services of the Crown’’.¢ 

The theoretical powers of the law restricting the liberty of the patentee 
to do with the patent what he likes, are thus considerable. The most important 
progress made by the recent reform is a restriction of the patentee’s power 
not to use the patent at all. By contrast, American law still holds that “‘ an 
owner can, of course, prohibit entirely the manufacture, sale, or use of a 
patented article’’.? The reform hardly touches the root-problem of the 
power derived from economic concentration or monopoly. As the Committee 
pointed out, the utilization of inventions often depends more on the ‘‘ know 
how’’ than on the terms of the patent. Quite often important inventions 
are not patented at all. Such factors as laboratory equipment, a highly 
qualified scientific staff, ample resources for research and experimental machin- 
ery—cannot be changed by patent legislation. Yet legislative development 
indicates an important evolution of public policy. 

(iii) The progress of the welfare state ideology has combined with the 
economic emergencies of the war and post-war periods to produce a multitude 
of official restrictions on the use of property. No more than a few illustrations 
can be given to show the extent of these developments. 

(a) Statutory duties affect factory owners, public utilities, retailers, in a 

1 ss. 16-19, Patents and Designs Act (1949). 

2 As the Committee pointed out, the former, less far-reaching provisions, coupled with 
unnecessarily restrictive judicial interpretation, resulted in no more than four orders granting 
compulsory licences between 1919 and 1946. 

* Patents and Designs Act, s. 20 (1949). 

“For details, and the appeal procedure, see ss. 21-24, Patents and Designs Act (1949). 

5 For details, see Patents and Designs Act, s. 30 (1949). 

6 Patents and Designs Act, s. 27 (1949). 

’ H. Brandeis in Carbide Corporation of America v. American Patents Development Corporation, 
{1931] 283 U.S. 27, 31. But three dissenting opinions in the recent case of Special Equipment 
Co. v. Coe, [1945] 324 U.S. 370, indicate a change in public opinion. Moreover, the suppression 


of patents -— be part of a combined action which offends against Federal Anti-Trust Laws. 
See Hartford-Empire C. v. U.S., [1945] 323 U.S. 386, 324 U.S. 570. 
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multitude of ways. There are provisions for the safety of machinery or mines, 
for sanitation and drainage, for the purity of foods and water. They enjoy 
the sanctions of Criminal and Civil Law ; statutory penalties for these ‘‘ public 
welfare ’’ offences } do not normally require a mens rea. The protection of 
Civil Law is often a twofold one: the extension of the obligations of the 
manufacturer towards the consumer? has greatly widened the scope of 
protection of the public against deficient products. Courts have also increas- 
ingly awarded damages to individuals for the breach of statutory duties as 
such ; for example, to a third party injured in a car which, contrary to Statute, 
had no third party insurance *; or to a ratepayer poisoned by impure water 
supplied by a local authority.‘ 

(6) Official Acts and Regulations increasingly prescribe not only what 
not to do, but what to do. Britain’s economic emergency has greatly accen- 
tuated this development. The State lays down utility standards for a wide 
range of consumers’ products ; or it allocates scarce raw materials or foreign 
currencies according to priorities. The most powerful and dangerous of State 
pressures, direction of labour, has not so far been used, except in war, to any 
considerable extent, but an aggravation of the economic crisis would almost 
certainly bring it back. 

(c) One of the most interesting legislative developments is the power of 
the Minister of Agriculture to dispossess inefficient farmers in certain contin- 
gencies, by either compulsory purchase or an order directed to the owner to 
let the farm to an approved tenant. Coupled with this are statutory standard 
terms for agricultural tenancies.’ This is of course a most significant restric- 
tion of the rights of private property, in the interest of the community. It 
expresses the recognition of agricultural land as a national asset, which private 
owners and tenants must use to the advantage of the community. The power 
exercised by urban or agricultural landowners through tenancy and the power 
of the mortgagee to appropriate the substance of the power following from 
landownership, plays a considerable part in Renner’s analysis.® 

(d) Taxation is one of the most important weapons by which the State 
can mitigate the two objectionable aspects of unrestricted private property : 
firstly, the inequalities of wealth, and secondly, the power to use property 
for private profit, and without regard to community purposes. In popular 
consciousness, the first aim still prédominates. Graded taxation, surtax on 
high incomes, estate duty and other taxes are primarily regarded as a levelling 
procedure, by which gross inequalities of wealth are evened out more easily 
than by the equalization of incomes or the abolition of private property, 


1 On these, see further Modern Law Review, vol. XIII, p. 24. 

8 Following Donoghue v. Stevenson, [1932] A.C. 562. 

3? Monk v. Warbey, 1935) 1 K.B. 75. 

* Read v. Croydon Corporation, [1939] 108 ae K.B. 72. 

* For details, see Agriculture Act (1947), Pt 

* Dr. Kahn-Freund’s comparison of the dificrent ways in which ownership in land and 
agricultural lease can in English law, cover widely different economic situations, is particu- 
larly valuable (see Introduction, p. 33 ff.). The forms of —- in English law here account 
for many differences from Continental law, but this does not affect the importance, in either 
system, of the developments outlined in the text. 
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But the second aspect of taxation policy is becoming increasingly more 
important. On the one hand, taxation is a cheap means by which the State 
finances its costly social service schemes. Under the National Health Services 
Act (1946) medical services are free for all. The cost of medical services is 
no longer met by millions of contributions of varying magnitude from private 
pockets, but out of public revenue. This means that income and property 
taxes largely pay for the medical services of the poorer classes. To the extent 
that the State contributes to the cost of national insurance (National Insurance’ 
Act, 1946,) the same applies. 

On theother hand, differential taxes and customs duties form part of 
national economic planning. The import of non-essential goods is penalized 
by higher duties. A purchase tax is put on luxury goods, which should be 
reserved for export instead of home consumption. 

(e) Public control of financial credit is another means by which the State 
curtails privately financed capital. Low interest rates may limit the income 
from private credit and other banking transactions, but by far the more 
important aspect of official credit restrictions is the curtailment of the power 
of private capital to influence the national economy, through the expansion 
or restriction of credits. Dr. Kahn-Freund has some illuminating comments 
on the extent to which agricultural banks in Germany and other Continental 
countries have, through their mortgaging policy, influenced the structure of 
national economy. In Britain, credit policy is now controlled through the 
nationalized Bank of England. In Australia, the Banking Act (1945) gives to 
the Governor-General, acting with the advice of the Federal Executive Council, 
and to the Commonwealth Bank important supervisory powers over gold and 
foreign exchange reserves and, above all, over interest rates to be charged 
by Banks. 

(iv) Finally, the transfer of property, and of industrial property in 
particular, from private to public ownership, is the most radical answer to 
the socialist challenge, and to Renner’s analysis. The domain of public 
property has been vastly extended in most countries. In Germany, Posts 
and Railways, for example, have always been State owned enterprises. Simi- 
larly, British Postal services have been for many years administered by the 
State under a Junior Minister of the Crown. However, the most interesting 
and problematic aspect of the transformation of private into public property 
is the socialization of industry. In Soviet Russia, most major industrial 
enterprises are now operated as semi-autonomous State Trusts with separate 
legal personality, but subject to a central economic plan and strict political 
supervision. In Germany and France, the acquisition of blocks of shares, 
and a corresponding degree of control in private enterprises by the State or 
other public authorities, has become an important feature of public life since 
the end of the first World War. French public law has also developed the 
concept of domaine public, a type of property distinct from that of private 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 185-7 


2 Cf. Schlesinger, ‘Soviet Legal Theory, pp. 137 ff., 193 ff., 247 &.; Friedmann, Legal 
Theory (2nd edn.), p. 249 ff. 
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property, through its dedication to public use and a number of other restrictions 
following from its public character. The doctrine, which is by no means 
uncontested in France, has not established itself in Germany. 

Outside Soviet Russia, Great Britain has now gone further than any 
other State in the transfer of industrial property from private into public 
ownership. A separate concept of public property would, of course, be 
entirely contrary to the tradition of English law, nor would much be gained 
by its introduction. The chosen legal instrument of English law for the 
socialization of property is the public corporation. Basic industries and 
other public services are constituted as separate legal personalities. They 
are as often as possible placed on the same legal footing as private corporations, 
and subject to commercial auditing. They are generally independent in the 
management of their business but responsible to a Minister—who may give 
general directions on policy—and through the Minister to Parliament. This 
is not the place to discuss the complex legal problems of this new type of 
public enterprise in which public and private law are blended in a novel 
way. In so far as industrial property, through direct State ownership or 
through public corporations, which are independent of private capital and 
responsible to the nation, has been transferred to public ownership, Renner’s 
challenge has been met. It is, however, already obvious that the correctness 
of Renner’s analysis is, in the public as in the private sphere, affected by the 
shift from ownership to management control. The relatively short experience 
of the management of industrial enterprises and social services by public 
corporations has already shown a similar tendency towards managerial 
preponderance. 

The members of the Board are appointed for long terms, and as a debate 
in the House of Commons in March 1948 showed, the responsible Minister 
can mostly protect the public corporation from Parliamentary questions, by 
shielding behind the principle of managerial independence. The problem of 
public enterprise is of course infinitely more complex in a mixed economy, 
operating in a Parliamentary democracy, thari it is in the centrally directed, 
one-party system of Soviet Russia. There, the problem is one of managerial 
and administrative efficiency; in contemporary Britain, public enterprise 
must be fitted into a Parliamentary democracy, and it must also observe 
certain rules of fair competition in relation to the still much larger private 
enterprise sector. 

(v) Private Property and the Judiciary. The evolution and adaptation 
of English law has not been hampered by the embodiment of “‘ natural rights ”’ 
in a rigid Constitution, which perpetuates the political and social ideologies 
of a past period and confronts the judiciary with an almost insoluble problem *. 
English law has both the advantages and disadvantages of a flexible and 
empirical approach to new legal problems. This is fully reflected in the 
judicial attitude to the changing function of property. ~ 


1 For some constitutional aspects, see Wade, Current Legal Problems, 1949, pp. 172-82; for 
the general legal structure, see Friedmann, Modern Law Review, vol. X, pp. 233, 377+ 
2 Cf. Legal Theory (2nd edn.), chap. 24. 
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(a) Under a well established though ill-defined rule, there is a presumption 
that a statute should not be held to interfere with private property unless 
it plainly says so. This has been described by Professor Willis } as “‘ a sort of 
fourteenth amendment ’’. Although it has sometimes led to restrictive inter- 
pretations of social service legislation, the rule is not on the whole of great 
practical significance. I have attempted to show elsewhere * that the rules 
of statutory interpretation should now be adapted to different types of 
legislation. 

() Of far greater importance is the judicial approach to taxation statutes. 
In this respect English courts, largely under the influence of war and other 
economic emergencies, have undergone a revolutionary change. Not many 
years ago, the House of Lords could still pronounce that taxpayers “‘ incur no 
legal penalties and, strictly speaking, no moral censure if, having considered 
the lines drawn by the Legislature for the imposition of taxes, they make 
it their business to walk outside them’’.‘ But in several recent cases, the 
House of Lords and the Court of Appeal have forcefully supported the legislator 
in his attempt to curb the evasion of taxes, and strongly emphasized the 
unsocial behaviour of the taxpayer who, by evasion, throws a greater burden 
on the community.5 

A similar judicial revolution has occurred in the attitude of the courts 
towards administrative authorities exercising ‘‘ quasi-judicial ’’ functions. In 
the period of great extension of various public activities which followed the 
first World War, the predominant attitude of the Law Courts was one of 
distrust. In the leading case of R. v. Electricity Commissioners,* the Court 
of Appeal went so far as to describe the compulsory constitution of joint 
committees of public and private electricity undertakers by the Electricity 
Commissioners as quasi-judicial and thus subject to prerogative writs, because 
such a scheme affected private rights. But in recent decisions the House of 
Lords and the Court of Appeal have repeatedly refused to hamper the adminis- 
trative discretion conferred upon a Minister by Parliament by construing 
various ministerial decisions as quasi-judicial.’ This change in the judicial 
approach is not directly concerned with private property, but by either 
enlarging or narrowing the scope of judicial supervision over the decisions of 
public authorities which are almost invariably concerned with the restriction 
or expropriation of private property for public purposes, the Courts can 
exercise a considerable influence. 


1 Canadian Bar Review, vol. XVI, p. 23. 

2 There is a hint of the recognition for a different judicial approach to ‘‘ planning statutes” 
in —. — s judgment in Taylor v. Brighton B.C., [1947] 1 K.B. 740. 

Friedmann, “ Statute Law and its Interpretation i in the Modern State ” , Canadian Bar 
neitlig” vol. XXVI, pp. 1277-1300. 

4 Lord Sumner in Levene v. Inland Revenue, [1928] A.C. 217. 

5 Latilla v. Inland Revenue, [1943] 1 A.U.E.R. 265; Howard de Walden v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners {794), 25 Tax Cas. 121; Congreve v. Inland Revenue Commissioners, [1948] 
1 A.U.E.R. 948. 

*R. v. Electricity Commissioners, [1924] 1 K.B. 17 

’ Franklin v. Minister of Town and Country Pasay, [1947] A.C. 87; and Johnson v. 
Ministry of Health, [1947] 2 A.E.R. 395. 
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(c) Another aspect—of equal importance to the lawyer, economist, and 
sociologist—is the increasing robustness with which law courts “ pierce the 
veil of corporate personality’’. Until recently, American courts were far 
ahead of English courts in refusing to countenance tax evasion, the circum- 
vention of statutory prohibitions, or misleading profit and loss accounts, 
through the fiction of an impenetrable legal distinction between the corpora- 
tion and the people who control it. But recently not only have English 
courts more and more frequently abandoned this fiction, consecrated in the 
leading case of Solomon v. Salomon,’ but modern British legislation has 
appended to important statutes a definition of “‘ control’’ which goes far in 
tearing away the cloak of corporate personality, by attaching legal conse- 
quences to the economic realities of control, rather than legal form. The 
changing attitude of the Courts towards the relative significance of taxation 
and private rights has also encouraged a more robust judicial approach to 
the problem of the “‘ veil of corporate personality ’’. 

(d) On the other hand, the private property approach still predominates 
in many fields not yet sufficiently penetrated by new social problems and the 
functions of public law approach. Among these are the limitation of the 
injunction and the declaratory judgment, as public law remedies, to matters 
where a “ quasi-proprietary ’’ interest can be ascertained. English courts 
have recently gone some way towards enabling the Attorney-General to 
intervene on behalf of the public, and the need to ascertain the respective 
spheres of private and public enterprises may greatly increase the necessity 
for such a procedure. But Australian courts still adhere to the notion of a 
quasi-proprietary interest.* Similarly, the legal status of the host of people 
who are now empowered to enter private property in the exercise of a public 
function, whether as police, factory inspectors, or Air Raid wardens, is still 
judged by the unsuitable Private Law categories of Invitees or Licensees.‘ 

While it is therefore difficult to formulate any clear or coherent reaction 
of the judiciary to the growing impact of public law on private property, the 
recognition of the growing significance of public law and the corresponding 
restriction of private property, has found judicial recognition in many fields. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When Renner published the first edition of his work, he could rightly ask 
lawyers, and socialist lawyers in particular, to abandon their passivity and 
shape legal norms more in accordance with social reality. At the time of the 
second edition, much had already been done to lessen the gap between legal 
norm and social function. We have attempted in this article to give some 
indications of the position as it obtains another twenty years later, in a country 
living under a vastly different legal system. The analysis should show beyond 


1 Solomon v. Salomon, [1897] A.C. 22. 2 Cf., e.g. Schedule to Transport Act (1947). 

* For a detailed discussion of this highly controversial matter, see Australian Law Journal, 
vol. XXIII, 1949, p. 22. 

“On this problem, see Wallis-Jones, 65 L.Q.R. (1949) 367, also Friedmann, Canadian Bar 
Review, vol. XXI, pp. 79-90. 
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doubt that the law has long shaken off its passivity and become an increas- 
ingly active and articulate agent of social change. The law of contemporary 
Britain goes far to answer the challenge of Renner, and of other critics of 
the law as a citadel of a conservative and capitalist social order. This is not 
the place to examine how far, in contemporary Britain, private capital can 
still exert political influence through Parliament, through international 
affiliations, through sabotage of Government planning and other means. 
Certainly British law has changed sufficiently to show what happens if private 
property is transformed into public ownership, and the power to use private 
property is drastically restricted. To a large extent Renner’s analysis is 
vindicated. The social substratum of contemporary British law is indeed 
vitally different from that of half a century ago. Britain to-day is a social 
democracy—whose principles are now accepted by all major political parties 
—and its law largely reflects this transformation. But two new dangers have 
emerged, and it is to them that contemporary jurists and sociologists must 
devote their critical attention. Firstly, we have to study the limits of law 
as an agent of social change. Few States to-day suffer from legislative 
lethargy. The danger rather is that legislation on price control, production 
quotas and taxation may be regarded as having magic power to change economic 
realities. The laws of supply and demand, the profit incentive, the stimulating 
effect of competition, are not altogether matters of the past. Modern indus- 
trial society must solve the problem how to restore to the individual some of 
the freedom of movement formerly derived from ownership, without restoring 
power to private capital. 

The second and even more fundamental danger is the new menace of 
excessive concentration of power, which threatens to transcend the differ- 
ences between Capitalism and Socialism, Fascism and Communism, and which 
creates a ‘‘ band of brothers ’’ of generals, politicians and scientists, establish- 
ing a new aristocracy of power. The challenge here is to counter this danger 
by the utmost decentralization and devolution of functions in a manner 
which will preserve or restore the initiative and the responsibility of the 
ordinary man. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ACTION. Talcott Parsons. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois. Second Edition, 1949. Pp. xii + 817. $7.50 (Allen & 
Unwin, 55s.). 

The first edition of this book was published in 1937, and this is a reprinting of 
the unaltered text. No major sociologist has appeared of the status of Pareto, 
Durkheim or Weber; Freud and the cultural anthropologists might have been 
worked into a re-writing but Prof. Parsons is engaged in “ presently going empirical 
research ”’ and has decided that this is a “‘ more fruitful channel for a major invest- 
ment of time and energy”’. After reading the preface to this edition—a master- 
piece of verbal entanglement—one can see why a suggestion that the book might 
be simplified would not commend itself to the author. 

It is probable that the Structure of Social Action has been used more as a work 
of reference than as a source of light upon the topic named in its title. There is 
every reason for this. It contains the only account of Weber’s contribution to 
sociology that is easily available; it contains a convenient synopsis of the works 
of Durkheim, and a useful introduction to Pareto; the chapters not directly con- 
cerned with these writers, on the other hand, are somewhat intimidating. 

However, Prof. Parsons did not write this vast work to save us the trouble of 
reading the works of others. Nothing was further from his mind, and in what follows 
an attempt will be made to indicate his purpose—or, rather, his purposes, for these 
were many. Indeed, it is this that makes the book so difficult : one is never quite 
sure what Prof. Parsons is up to, and yet the book does hang rather clumsily together. 

On page 697 the point is made “ with all possible emphasis” that “ this study 
has attempted throughout to be an empirical monograph” concerned with the 
testing of the hypothesis that sociological thought, as exemplified in the writings of 
three distinguished sociologists, has moved in a certain direction. On page 12 we 
are told that “interest will be focused in the process of emergence of a particular 
theoretical system ’’, that of the ‘‘ voluntaristic theory of action’. To account for 
the movement of the three very different writers in the same direction the hypo- 
thesis is put forward on page 721 “ that one major factor in the emergence of the 
voluntaristic theory of action lies in the correct observation of empirical facts "— 
facts which had been either ignored or bungled by earlier theorists. 

From this we can disentangle the following themes: (1) Pareto, Durkheim and 
Weber all moved in the same direction. This is to be tested empirically by reference 
to their works, and that is one reason why these works are analysed. (2) They have 
moved in the “ right ’’ direction because they have brought‘in what previous theorists 
have left out. What they have brought in and stressed is the importance of value- 
attitudes and normative ideas. This theme goes beyond the mere tracing of a 
convergence in the writings of celebrated authors, and its presence accounts for the 
fact that one seems constantly aware of Prof. Parsons exclaiming: ‘‘ Normative 
beliefs are an essential ingredient of social conduct ; look at the works of Pareto, 
Durkheim and Weber, and then you will see.” 

But that is not all. Though the book could, as it were, be used either as a 
contribution to the history of sociological thought—irrespective of its increasing 
plausibility—or as evidence for the importance of ideas and value-attitudes, it is 
really, as its title indicates, a contribution to the methodology of the social sciences. 

We will assume that as an “‘ empirical monograph ”’ it has justified itself, that 
the authors really meant what Prof. Parsons says they meant, and that in some sense 
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they have been shown to be groping after the same thing. We must now turn to 
the nature of the “ thing’, and to Prof. Parsons’s analysis of social action. 

In the course of the passages quoted above the expression “ voluntaristic theory 
of action ” has appeared. The extraordinary fact is that there is no clear descrip- 
tion of what is meant by this vitally important phrase. On page 81, in an appendix, 
we find that “as opposed to all types of positivistic theory the basic tenet of the 
voluntaristic is that neither positively nor negatively does the methodological scheme 
of scientifically valid knowledge exhaust the significant subjective elements of 
action”. Further on: “ Positively a voluntaristic system involves elements of a 
normative character.’”’ On page 396 we are told that the actualization of norms 
“ depends upon the effort of the individuals acting as well as upon the conditions in 
which they act ”’, while on page 251, in a footnote, the notion of “‘ effort ”’ is explicitly 
linked up with the voluntaristic theory. Thus the “ voluntaristic theory of action ”’ 
is a theory which operates in terms of human beings effortfully trying to realize 
their aims. Aims, objectives, ideals, principles are not epiphenomenal. 

Two significant expressions have been used: “ theory of action ” and “ positiv- 
istic theory’, with which the “ voluntaristic theory ” is contrasted. The concept 
of “ action ”’ is defined as involving the following elements : (1) an actor, (2) an end, 
(3) means and conditions, (4) a normative relation between means and end. A 
“theory ”’ is a framework of reference in terms of which concrete reality is described 
and analysed. A “ positivistic theory’ involves the view “ that positive science 
constitutes man’s sole possible significant cognitive relation to external (nonego) 
reality ’’ (my italics). 

Now human conduct can be explained in terms of the rational application of — 
knowledge to the realization of ends. This is what Prof. Parsons calls the “ ultili- 
tarian system’’. But if such a system is to retain the notion of human beings 
acting (in terms of the definition given above), and if the theory is to keep within 
the positivistic framework, the ‘‘ ends ’’ must be what Prof. Parsons calls “ random’, 
because scientific knowledge is taken to be-man’s “ sole possible significant cognitive 
telation to external reality ” and ultimate ends cannot be scientifically known. You 
just have to posit any old ends and then explain human conduct as a rational pursuit 
ofthem. This is an unstable situation and one way of meeting it is an intensification 
of “‘ positivistic ” ways of thinking. You can say that man adapts himself rationally 
to his environment, in which case the “ends’”’ are dictated by the conditions in 
which he acts and therefore cease to be independent elements of “ action ’’ (this Prof. 
Parsons calls “ radical rationalistic positivism”). Such a position tempts one to 
go further and make humans into mechanisms responding to stimuli and “ action ”’, 
as defined above, disappears altogether (this is what Prof. Parsons calls ‘‘ radical anti- 
intellectualistic positivism ’’). Neither of these types of theory fits the facts. 

Something therefore has to be done about “‘ends”’. One of the deficiencies of 
the “‘ utilitarian ” system is that it deals in unit acts as atoms, and not in terms of 
systems of action, either as constituting a person or a group. If you deal with a 
person a system of preferences is bound to reveal itself. If you deal with a group, 
a system of norms becomes necessary. A way out, chosen by Hobbes, is to posit 
an external constraint, but even he endowed men with a normative attitude towards 
contracts which transcended the mere pursuit of self-interest. Another way is to 
posit a metaphysical “ identity of interests’ which works automatically. Neither 
lines, however, is plausible. Now we can see why so much stress is laid on the 
significance of norms, beliefs, ideas and aspirations. They are the “ends”, and 
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only by catering for “ ends” can any action theory work because the “ ends” are 
an integral part of the very concept of “‘ action”. If you don’t give effective signifi- 
cance to the pursuit of ends believed to be desirable, your only alternative is some 
form of “ positivism’ in which ends are epiphenomenal. 

Part II is concerned with the analysis of Pareto and Durkheim so as to bring 
out the importance of value-attitudes in their work. A start, however, is made on a 
third figure: Marshall. He is chosen because, though explicitly dealing with the 
problem of utility and the allocation of scarce means, he had to introduce value 
concepts. ‘‘ Speaking broadly,” he wrote in his Principles of Economics, ‘‘ although 
it is man’s wants in the earliest stages of his development that give rise to his 
activities, yet afterwards each new step upwards is to be regarded as the develop- 
ment of new activities giving rise to new wants.” It is these “ activities ”, which 
transcend mere subsistence, that guide his conduct and help him to develop his 
character. Marshall is only introduced as a “ marginal” case, one in whose 
writings value-attitudes are implicit but not analysed. 

Pareto’s residues, on the other hand, prove to be fruitful fields of exploration. 
At first blush one might not think Pareto a very helpful subject, but that may be 
because we tend to think of him as a writer of entertaining footnotes—a scoffer. Prof. 
Parsons shows, with careful picking and choosing, that a great deal of unsuspected 
material can be extracted. Of course his notion of “ illogical ” action contrasts well 
enough with rational or “ logical’ action guided by scientific knowledge, but Prof. 
Parsons reminds us that “ illogical ’”” may mean “ non-logical’”’ and gives evidence 
that Pareto’s residues contain a normative element. Furthermore we must remember 
that it is faith and its evaporation that makes the dites circulate. And after all he 
did say that “‘ The form of a society is not at all determined if the external circum- 
stances are given. It is necessary in addition to indicate the end which the society 
should pursue by means of logico-experimental reasoning.” 

The idea of the “ end to be pursued ” by a society brings us to Durkheim. ~Here 
we follow his passage from the positivistic attitude towards social facts as external 
conditions of action, through “ anomie ’’, where we have a hint of the need in every 
member of a society for a social integration, to a recognition of moral obligation as 
constitutive of individuals as social beings, and of religion as a symbolization of 
social order. 

Weber appears from a different direction. The idealist system and its historicist 
offspring made its own specific normative regulation the very essence of each social 
group, age, or culture. Weber was in no need of conversion to the importance of 
norms—for him it was a question of forging tools by means of which generalizations 
could be formulated and “ intuition ” as a method rejected. But, though he started 
from the opposite angle from “ positivistic theory ” close parallels can be found in 
his conceptual analysis to the notions of Pareto and Durkheim. Such cross references 
and comparisons are, as might Be expected, elaborate and frequent. Here we need 
only mention the similarity between Pareto’s Jogical-nonlogical dichotomy and 
Weber’s distinction between “‘ Zweckrationalitét’’ and ‘‘ Wertrationalitét’’, and the 
similarity between Durkheim's notion of society as a system of moral obligation and 
Weber's notion of legitimacy as “ sanctified ’’ by tradition. 

By this means, only ona far larger scale than has been indicated, Prof. Parsons 
stresses the “‘ central role of the active attitude of men towards the non-empirical 
aspects of the universe” (my italics). There are thus (page 718) “ three relatively 
well defined groups ”’ of elements in the structure of a “‘ generalized system of action ” : 
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(1) what Prof. Parsons sums up as “ heredity and environment ”’, (2) “ the intermediary 
means-end sector ’’, (3) “ the whole group of elements clustering about the ultimate- 
value system”. Finally there is “effort ’’, the ‘“ relating factor between the nor- 
mative and the conditional elements of action ”’. 

So we come at last to the nature of social theory itself. Space does not allow of 
a full account, but broadly speaking the position is as follows. (1) Theories are frame- 
works for description, analysis, and generalization. (2) Action theories are a class 
of theory which is useful for dealing with social conduct and with much human 
conduct, but many aspects of the same situation can best be handled by other classes 
of theory, e.g. physico-chemical, or biological. (3) The elements of action systems 
are unit acts. Systems of acts produce emergent qualities and are therefore secondary 
topics of study in which the unit act as such is an abstraction in the sense that its 
function is only understood by reference to the context or type of context in which 
it occurs. (4) There are at least four systems of action which give rise to special 
studies: (a) systems of action dominated by the supply-and-demand schema in 
which the property of economic rationality emerges, and these are the province of 
Economics, (b) systems of action concerned with power relations which are the 
subject matter of Politics, (c) systems of action centred in individual persons which 
give rise to Psychology, and (d) social systems regarded from the point of view of 
the integration of action round common values: this is the special area reserved for 
Sociology, which is defined as “‘ the science which attempts to develop an analy- 
tical theory of social action systems in so far as these systems can be understood in 
terms of the property of common value integration’. Lastly the study of units acts 
themselves, in abstraction from the above-mentioned systems, may give rise to — 
“ technologies ’’, or studies of action associated with classes of concrete ends, “‘ such 
as industrial, military, scientific, erotic, ritual, ascetic, contemplative, artistic, etc ”’. 
Encyclopedic sociology is deprecated, though it is admitted that the “‘ sociologist ” 
must know something about “ economics” and “ politics’, much as the biologist 
must know some physics and chemistry. It is, perhaps, worth noting that Prof. 
Parsons’s definition of sociology is almost equivalent to a definition of it as the “‘ science 
of institutions ”’. 

I have attempted to give some idea of the riches that await the determined 
prospector in this enormous dark cavern of a book. It is well worth penetrating, 
as I hope to have shown, but one can easily lose one’s way, and I further hope that 
this description of its contents may serve as some sort of a guide. However, a 
warning in Prof. Parsons’s own terms should be given. He admits as a bare possibility 
that his theory may be “ the result of an accumulation of errors of interpretation by 
the present author’. Confronted by such modesty it is only proper for me to add 
that my interpretation of Prof. Parsons may suffer from the same defect. 


W. J. H. Sprorr. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY; PURE AND APPLIED. Talcott 
Parsons. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. $4.40. 
SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE. Robert K. Merton. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois. $5.00. 
In Britain it is both difficult and expensive to maintain contact with American 
sociological reviews. The enterprise of the Free Pressin presenting us with these 
two handsomely produced volumes of previously published papers by distinguished 
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American sociologists is something for which we must feel grateful. Of the two, 
Professor Parsons contains the more familiar material as we already know his long 
introduction to Max Weber’s Theory of Economic and Social Organization. I do 
not think that any of the essays in Professor Merton’s valuable volume have pre- 
viously been published in this country. 

Professor Parsons’s work is in two sections, the first of which is concerned with 
his struggle to evolve a general theory of sociology. On this side of the Atlantic we 
tend to see Professor Parsons and his intellectual children struggling like Laocoon 
and his sons with the intractable coils of the conceptual serpents of a “ general 
theory” and a “ mature science”. Perhaps we feel a certain relief at avoiding 
Professor Parsons’s difficulties and his language, but we must after all remember 
that Laocoon was in fact right—even though the gods punished him for it. 

The great difficulties in Professor Parsons’s theoretical approach seem to be 
three. What would a general theory look like? Marx and Pareto both came near 
to providing systematic accounts of social organization in time: no approaches 
could be more different. Secondly, what would a mature science be like? Is not 
the desire for scientific maturity an unconscious search for the comforting womb 
of classical physics and the belief that only in that closed world is intellectual solace 
to be found. Professor Parsons knows that the paradigm of natural science is 
dangerous to the sociologist, yet the constant presence of physical metaphors and 
the nature of his effort and ambition suggest that he is not always mindful of his 
own wisdom. Thirdly, his solution, “ structural functional system ”’, is something 
the present writer does not understand. 

When in some forms of intellectual debate, e.g. philosophy, someone claims 
not to understand what is being said, he normally means that he understands all 
too well, in fact that he not only sees, but also sees through. The reviewer’s difficulty 
is not of this sort. Either there is here an intellectual content of real richness— 
even if it is only the very genuine richness of a system of fertile tautologies—or 
Professor Parsons himself has become the dupe of his own hard and heroic exertions. 
The former of these possibilities is almost certainly true. 

Part II is muck more straightforward but also much less exciting. Here is a 
series of illustrative concrete studies of contemporary social life. These range from 
the motivation of economic behaviour to the study of American age and sex structure 
and the kinship system of a literate Western society. One’s suspicion that Professor 
Parsons’s total system when it is fully formulated may include psycho-analysis and 
psychosomatic medicine but will neglect the basic study of overt institutions, their 
relations, and their changes, becomes very strong. Nevertheless, this is perhaps 
the most important work on sociological thought to come out of post-war America. 

Professor Merton’s book is in four sections, the first of which is devoted to 
theory and contains a long, powerful criticism of functionalist ideas in social theory 
and research. This is of great value and should become a standard reference on its 
subject. Part II is concerned with social structure and is suggestive rather than 
informative on such matters as bureaucracy. A more detailed comparative know- 
ledge of the civil services of other countries might have made it more valuable. 
There is an interesting note in this section on the self-fulfilment of social predictions 
which connects interestingly with the earlier critique of functionalism. Part III 
consists of some interesting notes on the sociology of knowledge and leads directly 
into the “‘ Studies in the Sociology of Science” which constitute Part IV. These 
are rather disappointing, for, interesting though they are, they seem rather marginal 
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to the controversy im the 1930’s which grew up about Hessen’s work on the social 
roots of Newton’s Principia. All in all, this is a most readable and valuable 
collection. 


DonaLp G. MacRae. 


THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY. Sebastian de Grazia. The. University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 258 + xx. $4.00. 

Professor de Grazia first discusses the critical situations through which indi- 
viduals pass, crises each of which revives “ separation anxiety’ and is associated 
with the collapse or acquisition of belief-systems. Turning to the political com- 
munity he detects “ anomie’’ arising from the absence of “clear and consistent 
belief-systems’’. ‘‘ Simple anomie ’’ stems from the apprehension of “ anxiety”’, 
from the conflicts of directives within a belief-system ; the author is especially con- 
cerned with the clash between the religious directive of co-operation and the business 
directive of competition. The actual incidence of anxiety can bring on “ acute 
anomie ’’ when the belief-system disintegrates. Professor de Grazia sums up his 
argument thus: 

“ A political community exists among men who regard each other as brothers. 

If they have no faith in their rulers or if they allow opposing directives to sway 
them from the commandment of love for their fellow men, they have no political 
community ; they have anomie.” 

The book is clearly written and its theme is illustrated by numerous anecdotes. 
Its argument seems pitched at the “ plain man ”’ as much as at an academic audience. - 
For it is the citizen, Professor de Grazia urges, who, given the facts, must decide 
which way, for example, the conflict should be resolved between the directives in 
capitalist society. Though the author insists on the priority of the co-operative 
directive (and his final section opens “‘ The theologian is right ’’) he himself offers 
no theological or dogmatic recommendations. The “ plain man’’ is given food for 
thought. But the academic reader would have been better served if the author 
had pruned his illustrations and supplemented his detailed and valuable account 
of “ anomie” by following out some of the implications for democratic society of 
“ faith in rulers” and of the alignment of religious and political directives for which 
he calls. This would have taken him far more deeply into regions of the political 
community which his book touches en passant, e.g. those of political parties and 
social classes. Those interested in exploring these regions will search this book in 
vain for the quick, forcible analysis of a Michels or the heavier but illuminating 
insight of a Schlesinger. 

J. GouLp. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL POLICY. (Vol. II: “ History of the Second World 
War”’.) R.M. Titmuss. H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans Green & Co. 
25s. net. 

In the second volume of the History of the Second World War Mr. R. M. Titmuss 
deals with Problems of Social Policy. He selects three main topics for detailed 
treatment, discussing them against the pattern of the social services in general and 
the relationships between central and local government. These subjects are the 
evacuation of mothers and children in its successive ebb and flow, the care of the 
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homeless and the organization of the hospital services. Their development is 
followed through the six and a half years of war—a long story of muddle and achieve- 
ment, stupidity and insight, selfishness and courage. 

The preparations for the safety and welfare of the civilian population were 
dominated by the expectation that the first stages of war would be a period 
of intensive attack from the air, with London as the main target, involving casualties 
of up to 600,000 killed and well over a million injured in the first three months. In 
anticipating a holocaust of this magnitude it is not altogether surprising that the 
problem of the burial of the dead loomed large.—The Home Office envisaged mass 
burials and burning of bodies in lime as it would be impossible to supply enough 
timber for coffins.—So did the immediate provision of hospital accommodation for 
large numbers of injured, while the position of the displaced sick persons was given 
little consideration. A second anticipated consequence which influenced the char- 
acter of the evacuation scheme was the probable breakdown of morale resulting in 
a panic and disorderly flight from London and other large cities and a widespread 
incidence of neurosis. A ‘‘ number of eminent psychiatrists ” presented a report to 
the Ministry of Health in 1938 in which they envisaged an elaborate organization for 
coping with psychiatric casualties which they anticipated might exceed physical 
casualties by three to one; other distinguished authorities on Mental Health con- 
fidently made similar predictions. Thirdly it was believed that the material damage 
caused by raids would mean the breakdown of transport and communication, and 
the possible movement and dispersal of the Government Departments; thus the 
regional system was instituted and emphasis laid on decentralization and local 
control—a policy which complicated the problems involved in moving large numbers 
of people from the area of one local authority to that of another. 

In fact, as everyone knows, none of the expected disasters happened. There 
was little bombing for nine months, giving ample time for the majority of the evacuees 
to return to the target areas preferring possible bombs to actual unhappiness. Even 
when largescale air attack did begin its effects were nothing like as devastating as 
had been anticipated and no subsequent evacuations were on as large a scale as that 
of 1939. The prophecies of Mental Health experts and others about war-time 
neurosis and panic were not fulfilled ; such neurosis as there was arose from family 
separation, alien surroundings, unwelcome guests and unfamiliar and uncongenial 
patterns of living rather than from enemy bombardment. The casualties of dead 
and injured were comparatively few; the resources of undertakers and burial 
grounds were never severely taxed and the hospital problem was how to provide 
for thousands of civilian sick while thousands of empty beds and hundreds of doctors 
and nurses waited for air raid victims who never came. 

Against unfulfilled expectations of devastation and death, one unanticipated 
demand stands out and one for which insufficient preparation was made. This was 
the provision of shelter, both permanent and temporary, for people rendered homeless 
by bombing. The chapters in which Mr. Titmuss deals with this are among the 
most interesting in the book. At the outbreak of war the provision of cash allowances 
for people suffering from economic distress arising from the war, was given to the 
Assistance Board, a central authority established in 1935 primarily for dealing with 
the financial needs of the long term unemployed. The provision of relief in kind— 
shelter, food and clothing—was entrusted to the Public Assistance authorities and 
for some time conformed to Poor Law standards. Mr. Titmuss points out that in 
the original scheme for dealing with the homeless the diet to be provided was “‘ indis- 
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tinguishable from that authorized for casual wards’’. The attitude of the authorities 
seems to have been that the homeless and destitute must by reason of their condition 
belong to the social groups who had recourse to Public Assistance and that Poor Law 
treatment was adequate. Apart from other shortcomings of this attitude, it does 
not appear to have been realized that bombs were not selective and would not confine 
their attentions to the districts which housed the lower income groups, although 
in such areas the effect would be more severe. Further complications of local control 
were the division of authority between the L.C.C. and the Metropolitan boroughs, 
the distinction between “ natives ’’ and refugees from other areas, and the fact of 
“ evacuation resistance ”’, which meant that more people remained in the target areas 
than had been anticipated. The resulting confusion—the scandals of the rest centres 
and shelters and the inadequacies of equipment for rehousing or even sheltering the 
homeless—is told fully in this book. But so is the story of recovery—of how public 
opinion was mobilized, or mobilized itself, to deal with the situation ; how red tape 
was cut, local boundaries overstepped, barriers demolished by officials, voluntary 
societies and individuals working in co-operation to meet the need—until as a 
culminating achievement the workers of one voluntary organization “fetched to a 
centre administered by the Public Assistance authority, coal which belonged to the 
local Education Committee”. Finally, an efficient organization for feeding, clothing 
and sheltering the homeless was achieved no longer conducted on Poor Law lines, 
and the work of re-settling them in other districts and completing first-aid repairs 
to dwellings was satisfactorily dealt with. In all this the place of voluntary service 
is notable ; the story of Mrs. B., the beetroot seller of Islington who took charge 
of a rest centre every night “‘ and had the whole household, one hundred to three 
hundred in all, asleep or quiet as the bombs came whining down ”’ is typical. But 
the poor have always given unselfish and willing help to their neighbours in need, 
often at great cost to themselves, though this kind of friendship has not been dignified 
by the term of social service. The better off inhabitants of the superior districts, 
secure behind their privet hedges and net curtains, had “‘ kept themselves to them- 
selves ’’ and it was the perils and demands of war which threw them into the stream 
of helpers, flocking into the W.V.S., the Red Cross and other welfare services and 
helping to create a new form of social service which has survived the end of war. 
The possibility of usefulness which increased as the war made more and more demands 
upon man-power offers one explanation of why the expected war-time neurosis did 
not materialize, though as Mr. Titmuss suggests, many other causes contributed to 
this. Opportunities for service were not only plentiful, they also made heavy 
demands and offered not only hard work but also companionship. Usefulness, 
fatigue and social intercourse may well have been an alternative to neurosis and a 
support to morale. 

The ups and downs of evacuation have received much more attention than the 
homeless citizens. Many surveys have dealt with the troubles of mothers, children 
and hosts and hostesses and the discovery that indeed one half of the world did not 
know how the other half lived. In reading the story over again one wonders what 
would have happened if the evacuation scheme had been carried through in con- 
ditions of intensive air attack, as was expected. Would the genuine sympathy and 
compassion which undoubtedly existed in the reception areas have been strong 
enough to withstand the shocks to which it was subjected? Probably not; but 
the emphasis on getting people out of London tended to make dumping more indis- 
criminate than would otherwise have been the case and the long interval between 
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evacuation and bombing intensified the mutual exasperation of evacuees and hosts. 
Mr. Titmuss deals sympathetically but without sentimentality with the subject. 
He emphasizes that compulsory billeting could rarely be employed and never with 
children for the obvious reason that no billeting authority, even the less conscientious 
—would deliberately send a child where he was known to be unwelcome and resented. 
The consistently selfish household always got away with it. The chief interest of 
the evacuation story here is the picture it gives of the baffling effect of local govern- 
ment boundaries and varying standards of efficiency and of the gradual evolution 
of a satisfactory pattern of welfare services. The development of a clothing service 
was a case in point ; the original scheme requiring parents to contribute to the cost 
of clothes for their children with the praiseworthy aim of maintaining parental 
responsibility involved endless delay where the two groups were in different areas 
and either the children, or the foster parents who often stepped into the breach, 
were the sufferers. Eventually a satisfactory scheme was established largely financed 
by the Government and run as a co-operative effort by local authorities and voluntary 
workers, chiefly the W.V.S. 

The establishment of hostels for children who did not fit into ordinary house- 
holds, the extension of school meals and the institution of Make and Mend Centres 
and Social Clubs for Mothers were other examples of the new responsibilities assumed 
by the community for the welfare of its citizens. Last but not least the local author- 
ities increasingly operated a “‘ Friendly Visitors ’’ service to supervise the welfare 
of the children in billets. 

In the story of the Hospital Services two themes predominate ; the difficulties 
caused by the dual system of hospital organization partly under public authorities 
and partly under voluntary control; and the problem of the sick whose disabilities 
were not due to war causes. 

In the end the Emergency Hospital Service, when it was called upon to provide 
for war casualties on a large scale in 1944, proved as far as that side of its work was 
concerned a triumphant success. The price paid was heavy as Mr. Titmuss makes only 
too clear. The wholesale discharge of hospital patients at the beginning of the war 
with unknown consequences in suffering and death leads one to echo the recorded 
question of a hospital almoner : ‘‘ Why should it have been considered less disastrous 
for anyone to die untreated of cancer, appendicitis or pneumonia than as the result 
of a bomb?” Even when it became clear that war casualties were far less than 
had been anticipated and efforts were made to secure beds for the ordinary civilians, 
the fact that empty beds constituted a financial asset to many voluntary hospitals 
badly in need of money constituted a considerable obstacle to getting the necessary 
accommodation. Demands on man power, combined with shortage of beds, accentu- 
ated the problem of the chronic and elderly sick and infirm to whom the emergency 
scheme was never extended, and in consequence they were in many cases sent to 
hospitals where the standards were little, if at all, above those of Poor Law institu- 
tions. Convalescence also caused trouble ; owners of large houses who were ready 
enough to offer them to the nation to be used for soldiers’ and particularly officers’ 
convalescent homes, were not at all disposed to allow children or old people to be 
sent there, although it was these groups whose need was greatest. Yet during these 
years the possibilities of co-operation between institutions with different organizations 
with different methods was made clear and the foundations of the National Health 
Service were laid. 

Mr. Titmuss touches on many other topics than those selected for detailed study 
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in his survey. His skill and sympathy turn what might have been a rather dreary 
record of administrative trial and error, failure and success, into a human story of 
vital interest and appeal. Whatever future generations may think of the way in 
which their forbears conducted themselves in the civilian war they will surely agree 
that they were fortunate in their historian. 

R. C. CHAMBERS. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS. Stuart Chase. r6s. Phoenix House, London. 


This is a report of a two-year study of the present state of the social sciences in 
the United States, addressed to the responsible citizen and the policy-maker ; but 
it is no sober account of the achievements and estimate of the potentialities of the 
social sciences such as one could alone envisage making an impact in the appro- 
priate quarters on this side of the Atlantic. It is a piece of high-powered sales talk 
in which the social sciences figure as the way out of the social disorganization which 
it is fashionable though hardly penetrating to attribute to the “lag ’’ between the 
control over nature conferred by developments in the natural sciences, culminating 
in the atomic bomb, and control over “ society ’”’ or “ human relations’. It is Mr. 
Chase’s theme that, “In the last twenty-five years it is probable that more depend- 
able knowledge has been acquired about human behaviour and human relations 
than in all previous history ’’ (p. 264), and his vision emerges of the social scientist 
going about his business of organizing social life on sound “ scientific ” principles, 
“like a sort of sanitary engineer”, as H. G. Wells expressed it. 

But when is a social science a social science? Mr. Chase gives the answer 
admirably lucidly in the first part—Chapters 2 and 4—of his book. ‘‘ Without 
prediction in the sense of better than 50 per cent probability, science can hardly be 
said to exist” (p. 2). It all depends on the accumulation of a fund of related pro- 
positions which for the time being are acceptable to a community of workers in the 
field because they were so formulated as to lend themselves to verification by experi- 
ment or its near-equivalent. The hallmark of a science is its empiricism, and this 
is personified by Mr. Chase for the reader as “a man with a notebook ”’, observing 
and recording “ the world out there’. There are two wings of social science. ‘‘ Far 
out on one side are the personal speculations of great men like Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Marx. ... Nobody knows whether what they say is true or not. Far out on the 
other side are the plodding note-takers in clinic, Congo village, and laboratory, 
putting down what they see and hear. They are accumulating a solid core of truths. 
In the middle is a zone where men with imagination may be using the scientific 
method part of the time, and letting their imagination roam the rest of the time. 
Perhaps William James was such a man”’ (p. 48). The man with the notebook 
will quantify his results, making use of statistical techniques, and if he is wise, of 
semantics for the clarification of his problem. A good deal more is apparently 
expected from semantics than from systematic arm-chair work on the “ personal 
speculations” of men such as Hobbes, Machiavelli, or Marx. Mr. Chase writes 
(p. 243): ‘‘ It might be a good idea for every big executive, whether in a Government 
Department or in business, to have a semanticist within reach to make sure that all 
major characteristics are accounted for before the boss makes a Big Decision. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau laid down a policy for Germany, apparently forgetting that the 
Ruhr was the Pittsburgh of Europe. Tojo gave the word to smash the Pacific 
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Fleet at Pearl Harbour, forgetting the American industrial ability to build larger 
and better fleets in a relatively short time. The very biggest people seem to be 
constantly making the most calamitous decisions, and one reason is certainly failure 
to get the characteristics in.” He agrees, however (p. 262), that “ research into 
what Edward Hallett Carr calls the ‘ unsolved issue of power ’ is very much in order ’’. 

In spite of his lucid exposition of the scientific method, Mr. Chase falls 
victim to a narrowly conceived empiricism which causes him to gloss over, though 
he pays it lip-service, the all-important fact that the art of empirical investigation 
in the social sciences as elsewhere, lies less in the manipulation of recognized scientific 
—e.g. statistical—techniques, than in the selection and formulation of the problem 
which must be set in its full theoretical context before it can usefully be broken 
down into propositions for specific investigation. As things are in the social sciences, 


this crucial preliminary arm-chair work will necessarily rely to only an infinitesimal - 


extent on ‘ accredited knowledge ’ (in the sense of empirically tested and acceptable 
propositions) and to a very large extent on the collection and systematization so far 
as possible of impressions and hypotheses—and any well-considered theory that may 
turn out to be there for the gleaning—from the speculations of the pseudo-social- 
scientists or anyone else. 

The prototype of the “man with the notebook ” is the anthropologist, and he 
is the white-haired boy of present-day social science in America. He invented the 
“ culture concept ’’, of which Mr. Chase writes (p. 269): “ The culture concept pro- 
vides a stabilizing element to one’s thinking in this baffling post-war world. When 
one gets a firm grip upon it, he knows, on the highest scientific authority, that he 
belongs to something more enduring than his nation. He feels himself part of a 
process which has been evolving for a-million years. Even World War III, if it 
comes, will not shatter that process completely. Somewhere the bands will re-form ; 
man will goon.... The culture concept dissolves old ideologies and eternal verities, 
but gives us something more solid to stand on. Or so it seems to me. Prediction 
takes shape, the door to the future opens and light comes through. Not much yet, 
but enough to shrivel many intellectual quacks, over-verbalized seers, and theorists 
whose theories cannot be verified.’’ It is not clear why the culture concept has thus 
been singled out. The concepts of “ structure” and “ function”, shared with the 
sociologist, might also qualify for this sort of recognition if theoretical devices are to 
be included in the account for the plain man of achievements in the social sciences. 
However, Professor Talcott Parsons, perhaps because he has not yet appeared in the 
role of the ‘‘ man with notebook”’, gets no mention at all, and Mr. Chase concentrates 
on the anthropologists Ralph Linton, Clyde Kluckhohn and Melville Herskovits. 

Of concrete investigations, there are good, racy accounts of the work of J. C. 
Flanagan on the selection of Air Force personnel, of Alexander Leighton in a Japanese 
re-location camp, of the Hawthorne Experiment, of Warner’s analysis of the Yankee 
City strike of shoe operatives (in which he is stated, however (p. 139) somewhat mysteri- 
ously, to have been helped by Emile Durkheim to reconstruct the progressive develop- 
ment of machines and division of labour which led to the mass production of shoes), 
and of the public opinion pollsters and students of race relations. 

It is in Part III of the book, “ Implications and Conclusions ”’, that earlier mis- 
givings are confirmed. Here Mr. Chase gives his vicarious hubris full rein, and his 
cocksure castigation of the philosophers and dreamers of the past, coupled with the 
brash bombast of his estimates of what the social sciences can do to stop war, bring 
about the unification of the world, and achieve an integrated “ science of man” 
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make painful reading. Of “ five well-marked roads ’’ to the solution of “‘ six out- 
standing problems ”’ in the social sciences, the first is (p. 278): “‘ A gigantic project 
to make a plan for permanent peace . . . it will be found that if this fundamental question 
can be answered many other problems of human relations will be solved at the same 
time for it leads into practically every field.” As to the ticklish question of “ values ’’ 
in social science, he remarks airily (p. 283), ‘‘ On the whole I do not think we need 
to be too deeply concerned about any absence of ‘ values ’ or ethical considerations 
in social science. In some form they will frequently be met. One professor, as we 
noted earlier, is teaching cultural anthropology as ‘ Ethics ’.”’ 

A readable account of work in the social sciences and its bearing on practical 
issues has long been needed. It is a thousand pities that a book which at last promises 
to remove the misconceptions and the ignorance which underly the prevailing 
scepticism and underestimation of the achievements and potentialities of the social 
sciences turns out to be so embarrassingly unconvincing. 


J. Froup. 


NOBODY WANTED SAM. Mary Hopkirk. John Murray. 15s. 


EVERYBODY’S CHILDREN. Mildred de M. Rudolf. Oxford University Press. 
r2s. 6d. 


THESE OUR CHILDREN. Arthur Collis and Vera Poole. Victor Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 


According to the sub-title of Mrs. Hopkirk’s book Sam represents the “ un- 
welcomed child’, but often, more narrowly, he typifies the illegitimate child. The 
author seems to accept without arguing the point that in England the main part of 
the problem of destitute and ill-treated children has arisen from illegitimacy. She 
thus passes from a consideration of Sam the bastard, to wider questions such as the 
life of Poor Law children, the abuses of apprenticeship, and the growth of protective 
legislation for children. 

The author is adept at the quick sketching of character and circumstance (as in 
her description of the fate of the Anglo-American bastard of World War II), and 
happy in her choice of illustration and quotation. She has brought together much 
interesting material on children’s charities and institutions, and related it to the 
more familiar story of the administration of the Poor Law with respect to children, 
and the uses and abuses of child labour. She has also attempted to trace the rise 
and fall of illegitimacy rates, and changes in the numbers of destitute and unwanted 
children, though in this difficult field she boldly rushes in where many a demographer 
would fear to tread. Finally she essays a sketch of the possible happier future of 
Sam in an England which has grasped the essentials of child psychology and put the 
Children Act 1948 on the Statute Book. 

The book has considerable merits of style and content, but system and rigour 
of statement are not Mrs. Hopkirk’s strongest points. Her narrative contains much 
interesting information, but it can be put in a meaningful pattern only with the aid 
of previous historical knowledge. Without that knowledge it is not easy to get a 
tidy picture of the fluctuations of Sam’s fate through the centuries, for the material 
is arranged partly chronologically and partly under subject headings. One is thus 
taken back and forth through time, and must not be surprised to find some material 
rather oddly placed. For instance, compulsory apprenticeship is briefly mentioned 
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in the discussion of the Poor Law Commission period, by which time it was a dead 
or dying custom ; it is not mentioned at all in the chapter in which all other questions 
of education and training are discussed. Without some general knowledge of the 
Poor Law it would be difficult to connect the several parts of the story. The reader 
must also use his historical background to make those connections between the fate 
of Sam and his mother and the general life of society, which the author herself does 
not point out. The isolation of Sam from his social setting occasionally becomes 
misleading. For example, a brief treatment of temporal, regional and national 
differences in illegitimacy rates leaves the very definite impression that these varia- 
tions are quite inexplicable. Pseudo-explanations of variations in virtue are 
offered though probably not intended to be taken seriously. Though a complete 
explanation of illegitimacy in social terms has not yet been achieved, it is surely 
possible to make some sense of, for instance, Jamaica’s 70 per cent and Sweden’s 
14°5 per cent, in comparison with the English average of 4 to 5 per cent of all 
births. 

In short, the book is strong on the narrative side and weak on the analytic. 
Its descriptive merits may well stir up a livelier interest in its subject-matter, and 
its analytical gaps should provoke criticism and questioning. It is the hope of this 
reviewer that both the interest and the criticism will contribute to further attempts 
to assess and understand the “‘ unwelcomed child ’’, and the society which produces 
and then so coldly receives him. 

Everybody's Children tells the story of the Church of England Children’s Society 
(latterly the Waifs’ and Strays’ Society) from 1921 to 1948. Each chapter is devoted 
‘to the events of one or two years, and rounded off with a few relevant “ human 
interest ” stories. This simple method of presentation and pedestrian prose style 
are in strong contrast to Mrs. Hopkirk’s sprightliness. From the detailed record 
two main impressions emerge: the cautious common sense and devotion of the 
Society’s workers, and their magnificent response to the challenge of the late war. 
In this jog-trot journey through the years, we can recognize some important changes 
in the work for homeless children. A shift of medical and social outlook is hinted 
in the change of title, in 1923, from Cripples’ Home to Orthopedic Hospital. The 
influence of the Child Guidance Movement explains the opening of special homes 
for maladjusted children. And it is apparent that the Society hearkened in later 
years to the criticism that the choice of jobs for the “‘ Home child ”’ was too narrow. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no worthwhile discussion of the Society’s work in 
relation to social factors affecting the number and type of children whom it helps. 
Apart from the inescapably obvious effects of the depressiori and the War, nothing 
is noted. Has the amount and type of child neglect significantly altered ? What 
has been the impact of social insurance, and of advances in public health and educa- 
tion? Such questions as these have not been asked. It must be granted, however, 
that one social factor receives its full share of attention : I refer to the influence of 
class structure on charitable effort. Gracious ladies, up to and including those of 
the Royal Family, continually appear to receive purses and suitable tributes. 
Patronage, pageants and “ functions ’’, these loom large in the record, and presum- 
ably also in the minds of the directors of the Society. This absorbing concern may 
be one reason why the social historian’s questions receive scant attention. 

This book should be read as it was undoubtedly written, as a tribute to the 
devoted work of many in a worthy cause, and a stimulant to their further effort. 
Its usefulness as raw material for the social history of the period is very limited. 
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In These Our Children we can glimpse that background to the work of organiza- 
tions like the Church of England’s Children’s Society, which its own record so con- 
spicuously omits. Two social workers give case-history illustrations of the problem 
of neglected and ill-treated children in a.slum quarter of London. These are the 
children who are in and out of Homes and Approved Schools, their fate determined 
on the one hand by the circumstances and changing affections of unstable parents, 
and on the other by the chances of the family’s encounters with the “ authorities ”’ 
and the law. The authors go on to point the moral of all the “‘ problem family ”’ 
studies, that numerous specialist advisers, each coming to the family with a par- 
ticular complaint or threat, and limited to a professional and superior approach, 
are almost bound to fail. They go on to argue, on rather similar grounds, that the 
institutions of school, club and play-centre are unable to help the families who 
stand in greatest need of assistance. These social workers and institutions may 
help those who already, by their own efforts, are moving out of the problem family 
group, and, at the other end of the scale, the children of the most feckless and unlucky 
parents may be removed to children’s Homes. But many remain, untouched by 
either of these well-intentioned efforts, becoming in their turn the new generation 
of problem parents, to be worried over by a new generation of social workers. This 
vicious circle is only exemplified for a few families, but the authors clearly believe 
it to be of general importance. Their advice for breaking it is comprehensive. They 
suggest a survey to determine the extent and causes of child neglect. But even 
before this is done, they believe that enough is known for some positive proposals 
to be made. The most far-reaching is for ‘‘ a single authority to take full responsi- 
bility for the welfare of children whose development seems in any way to be adversely 
affected by their environment.... It could act as a clearing centre for all cases of 
ill-treatment, neglect, immorality, behaviour difficulties and delinquency.” This 
is a bold attempt to answer the problem of “ authorities ”’ who seem to fail by their 
very multiplicity. Whether it would in fact lead to more unity and less bureaucracy 
in work for children’s welfare would depend on many points of organization not here 
discussed, but it deserves at least a detailed study of its implications. 

The authors are to be congratulated on a piece of work vivid enough to prick 
the public conscience, and practical enough in diagnosis to merit intelligent con- 
sideration by those professionally concerned with the problem. 


B. R. HIncHtiFF. 


A PATTERN FOR HOSPITAL CARE. “ Final Report of the New York State 
Hospital Study.” Eli Ginzberg. Columbia University Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949. Pp. 368. 36s. met. 


In August 1948 Columbia University undertook on behalf of New York State 
a comprehensive study of the broad aspects of hospital care. A Pattern for Hospital 
Care, published one year later, gives the results of this study which was directed by 
Eli Ginzberg. 

Four aspects of the hospital system in New York State were considered : finance ; 
the changing role of hospitals in relation to medical practice ; the administrative and 
financial relations between the voluntary hospitals and the government ; the extent 
to which state hospitals were meeting the demand for certain services. 

Many of the problems discussed in this book may be traced to the early develop- 
ment of the hospital system—its relation with the state and federal governments, 
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with the insurance companies and with medical practitioners working outside the 
system—yet the historical approach has been almost entirely neglected; only the 
history of hospital insurance is adequately covered. 

It is repeatedly emphasized that this inquiry was a “study” and not a 
“survey ’”’; that is to say it utilized existing information and did not set out to 
collect new facts. Thus the value of the conclusions and recommendations arrived 
at can only be judged in relation to the reliability of the information on which they 
are based. It is to be regretted that there are insufficient references to the sources 
of the data used and that there has been no critical assessment of their reliability. 
The major source of financial information was the reports received by the State 
Department of Social Welfare for all hospitals in receipt of public funds. Informa- 
tion on other aspects of the hospital system appears to have been obtained during 
formal and informal conferences and discussions with a wide range of experts. It 
would thus be true to say that the bulk of this book is concerned with collating 
informed American opinions on the running of hospitals in New York State. Many 
of these opinions are valuable and stimulating but others appear to need statistical 
support, which is lacking. It seems to the reviewer that this study has failed in 
what it set out to do, namely, provide a firm basis for administrative action. 

While the majority of recommendations are unexceptionable, the recommenda- 
tion that commercial hospital insurance should be expanded to cover 85 per cent of 
the population is open to criticism and deserves further study. Commercial hospital 
insurance has grown rapidly in New York State in recent years and in 1948 about 
57 per cent of the population were covered by it. It has indirectly played a part, 
and not entirely a beneficial part, in shaping the pattern of hospital care. For example, 
many insurance companies pay only for admissions to hospital. Consequently 
people wishing to claim benefits for expensive diagnostic or therapeutic services 
arrange to be admitted to hospital even when tests and treatment could equally well 
be undertaken at home. This has discouraged the growth of out-patient clinics and 
resulted in a wastage of hospital beds. The hospital insurance companies are further 
criticized for many serious deficiencies ; thus they tend to select only the healthiest 
people and exclude coverage for pre-existing illnesses, they often refuse policies to 
persons above the age of sixty and they reserve the right to cancel or refuse to renew 
a policy at any time that they feel the risk is too great for them to carry. Group 
insurances offer better value, but on leaving the group or on retirement the individual 
is no longer covered. An unnecessarily large proportion of the costs of insurance 
(a family hospital policy costs about 42 dollars a year and a policy for all medical 
services 70 dollars) is devoted to administration and advertisement, and the benefits 
given are relatively low. In the face of these criticisms and in the absence of any 
sufficient evidence that commercial insurance companies will ever be willing or able 
to provide reasonably priced policies to cover long term illness, it is difficult to justify 
the recommendation that these companies should be responsible for the bulk of 
sickness insurance and that compulsory state insurance should be adopted only as a 
last expedient. 

J. W. B. DouGtas. 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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